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hat?  Jump  out  of  a  perfectly  good  airplane?  Do  you  think 
I'm  crazy?"  Capt.  Dan  Keating  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  and  a  1970  graduate  of  Ohio  University  had  just  been  asked 
if  he  had  ever  considered  taking  up  skydiving.  The  question  was 
prompted  by  an  impressive  skydiving  display  done  by  Navy 
paratroopers  at  an  air  show  centered  around  the  famous  Blue 
Angels,  the  Navy's  precision  Flight  Demonstration  Squadron.  The 
paratroopers,  with  colored-smoke  cannisters  attached  to  their  feet 
to  make  their  descent  more  visible,  leaped  from  planes  flying  so  high 
we  could  barely  make  them  out  against  the  bright  sky.  The 
six-foot-wide  white  X  marked  on  the  airstrip  as  a  target  must 
have  been  virtually  invisible  to  them. 

As  the  parachutes  opened,  the  skydivers  exhibited  astounding 
control  over  the  brightly  colored  canopies,  making  great  loops  and 
swirls  in  the  sky  with  their  smoke.  But  after  all  that  zigging  and 
zagging,  they  landed  smack  on  the  X.  They  may  have  been  as 
crazy  as  Capt.  Keating  intimated,  but  they  certainly  knew  what 
they  were  doing. 

But  when  it  comes  to  knowing  what  he  is  doing,  Capt.  Keating 
does  not  have  to  take  a  back  seat  to  anyone.  He  was  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  whole  show — he's  the  Right  Wing,  or  No.  2  pilot, 
of  the  Blue  Angels.  He  is  the  only  Marine  among  all  those  Navy 
men  and  gets  a  lot  of  good-natured  ribbing  as  the  "token  Marine" 
among  them.  But  there  is  no  doubt  in  their  minds  about  his  ability. 

Each  of  the  Blue  Angels  (there  are  six  pilots,  a  narrator,  and  a 
large  maintenance  crew)  has  implicit  faith  in  the  ability  of  the 
others.  It  is,  quite  literally,  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  each 
flyer  that  his  fellows  know  exactly  what  to  do  at  what  time  and  that 
he  do  it  without  fumbling  or  hesitation. 

The  six  planes  of  the  Blue  Angels  fly  in  three  principal  groupings. 
The  best-known  is  the  diamond,  involving  planes  1  through  4. 
Airplanes  5  and  6  perform  high-speed  opposing  passes  along  the 
flight  line,  demonstrating  the  high  performance  characteristics 
of  the  aircraft.  The  delta  uses  all  six  planes,  in  a  triangular 
formation.  Flying  in  any  of  the  formations,  with  about  three  feet 
between  the  wingtip  of  one  plane  and  the  canopy  of  another  in 
the  diamond  and  delta,  they  execute  complicated  rolls  and  loops,  at 


speeds  between  350  and  400  knots.  A  knot  is  one  nautical  mile 
per  hour  and  a  nautical  mile  measures  6,076.10  feet,  compared 
to  the  5,280-foot  land  mile. 

The  maneuvers  of  the  Blue  Angels — horizontal  rolls,  inverted-to- 
inverted  slow  rolls,  dirty  rolls  and  clean  rolls*,  dirty  loops  and 
clean  loops*,  and  many  others — are  not  stunts.  They  are  all  tactical 
fighting  maneuvers  taught  to  all  jet  fighter  pilots.  What  makes  the 
Blue  Angels  exceptional  is  that  they  do  the  moves  in  such  close 
formation  and  at  such  low  altitudes. 

One  would  think,  watching  the  Blue  Angels  fly  or  hearing  them 
talk  about  the  absolute  reliance  they  have  on  each  other,  that  they 
had  always  yearned  to  be  what  they  are,  had  dedicated  themselves 
to  it  from  an  early  age.  This  is  true  of  some  of  the  men  in  the 
squadron's  more  than  30-year  history,  but  not  all  of  them.  Dan 
Keating,  for  example,  didn't  become  interested  in  flying  until 
after  he  came  to  Ohio  University.  But  it  apparently  is  his  milieu 
because  within  two  years  of  his  first  flying  lessons  he  was  named 
Top  Male  Pilot  of  the  National  Intercollegiate  Flying  Association. 

Joan  Mace,  lecturer  in  aviation  at  Ohio  University,  was  Keating's 
flight  instructor  at  the  University.  She  recalls  him  with  affection 
and  enthusiasm.  Mace  says  that  Keating's  interest  and  his 
determination  to  do  well  in  whatever  he  did  made  him  a  joy  to 
work  with.  She  recalls  with  pride  that  he  very  ably  balanced 
his  academic  work,  his  flying  lessons,  and  his  involvement  with 
the  Flying  Bobcats.  Though  she  was  unable  to  make  it  to  any  of 
the  shows  in  which  Keating  has  taken  part  so  far,  she  is  determined 
to  do  so. 

Mace  will  have  to  see  Keating  in  a  show  this  year  or  she  will 
have  lost  her  opportunity.  Because  of  what  Keating  terms  the 
"high  stress  environment,"  members  of  the  Blue  Angels  are  limited 


Capt.  Keating 


*A  dirty  roll  or  loop  is  executed  with  the  landing  gear  and  all  flaps 
extended,  making  the  plane  extremely  stable  but  markedly  decreasing 
its  airspeed  to  a  maximum  of  about  200  knots.  Therefore,  a  great 
deal  of  power  is  needed  to  drive  the  plane  up  and  over  the  top  in  a 
loop,  with  much  skill  required  to  keep  the  proper  configuration. 
A  clean  loop  or  roll  has  the  flaps  and  landing  gear  up. 


The  Lockheed  C-130  Hercules,  dubbed  the  Fat  Albert 
Airlines,  transports  the  maintenance  crew  and  equipment 
to  the  show  sites.  It  is  a  favorite  of  Capt.  Keating's  son. 


to  two  years  on  the  performing  team.  Keating  has  only  one  year 
left  with  the  squadron. 

His  parents,  though,  have  seen  him  at  work.  Mr.  Keating  is 
proud  of  his  son  and  his  accomplishments,  appreciates  the  lure 
of  the  marvelous  machine  he  flies,  and  Dan's  joy  in  the  plane's 
performance.  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Keating  is  a  little  nervous 
about  it  all.  When  she  first  attended  a  show,  she  only  listened  to 
the  narrator's  account  of  what  was  happening  because  she  couldn't 
bring  herself  to  actually  watch  the  close  passes  of  the  planes, 
knowing  her  son  was  in  one. 

Capt.  Keating  said  that  his  wife,  the  former  Joyce  Ann  Cornell 
who  also  attended  Ohio  University,  may  not  be  overjoyed  at  his 
flying  with  the  precision  demonstration  team,  but  she  does 
recognize  the  importance  of  it  to  Keating  and  the  value  of  his 
training.  She  also  is  well-acquainted  with  the  enthusiasm  the 
flyers  have  for  the  plane  they  use. 

The  Blue  Angels  currently  fly  an  A-4  Skyhawk.  According 
to  the  brochure  distributed  at  the  Blue  Angels  air  shows,  "The  A-4 
Skyhawk  II  is  a  simple,  rugged,  easy-to-maintain  ground  support 
aircraft  with  a  record  of  longevity  unmatched  by  any  other  military 
aircraft.  It  was  born  as  a  specialized  high-speed  attack  aircraft 
capable  of  carrying  heavy  loads  of  ordnance  long  distances.  The 
Skyhawk  II's  combination  of  high  power  and  light  weight  gives  the 
bantam  aircraft  impressive  maneuverability,  rate  of  climb, 
acceleration,  and  improves  its  short-field  performance. 

"A  Pratt  and  Whitney  J52-P-408  turbojet  engine  provides 
1 1,200  pounds  of  thrust.  The  Skyhawk  can  fly  from  aircraft  carriers 
and  from  rough  combat-zone  airfields,  as  short  as  4,000  feet,  fully 
loaded  with  multi-mission  armament.  It  includes  such  basic  design 
features  as  nose-wheel  steering,  inflight  refueling  capability,  and 
the  McDonnel-Douglas  ESCAPAC  zero  altitude,  zero  speed 
emergency  ejection  system.  The  A-4  has  a  modified  delta  wing  for 
low  altitude,  high  speed  flying  qualities  which  have  earned  it  the 
unofficial  titles  of  'Scooter,'  'Tinker  Toy,'  and  'Mighty  Midget.' 
Its  selection  for  the  Blue  Angels  was  based  on  its  simplicity  of 
design,  reliability,  and  economy." 

Reliability  is  an  important  aspect  of  any  aircraft  used  by  the 
Blue  Angels.  There  is  no  room  for  malfunction  during  the 
maneuvers  and  there  isn't  much  time  for  either  large-scale  repairs 
or  the  tedious  tinkering  we  car  owners  recognize  as  part  of 
maintaining  a  machine.  In  1977  the  Blue  Angels  did  70  airshows 
at  45  different  sites  between  mid-March  and  the  end  of  November 
and  some  of  the  shows  were  two-day  events.  With  the  travel  time 
between  show  sites,  the  fly-overs  to  study  the  site,  and  the  pre-show 
preparation  that  includes  running  the  planes'  engines  for  as  long 
as  they  are  expected  to  be  airborne  during  the  show,  there  isn't 
much  fiddling  time  left  over. 

The  men  who  keep  the  planes  in  condition  for  their  rigorous 
schedule  do  not  get  the  glory  that  the  pilots  receive,  but  they  are 
every  bit  as  necessary,  and  the  pilots  appreciate  that  fact.  "And," 
said  Keating,  "we  are  100  percent  confident  in  the  maintenance 
crew's  ability." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Blue  Angels'  part  of  the  air  show,  the 
bright,  shiny  blue  Skyhawks,  which  the  maintenance  men  have 
polished  till  they  glitter,  are  lined  up  wingtip  to  wingtip,  facing 
the  crowd.  The  narrator  gives  a  preliminary  statement  about  the 
show  and  then  the  pilots,  in  an  absolutely  straight  line,  in  perfect 
step,  march  as  one  man  toward  the  waiting  aircraft.  As  the  men 


reach  the  first  plane,  the  waiting  ground  crew  personnel  salute  the 
officers  and  are  saluted  in  return.  The  appropriate  pilot  drops 
out  of  line  and  climbs  into  his  plane  while  the  others  proceed  on  to 
their  aircraft.  As  each  pilot  stops  at  his  plane  the  narrator  gives 
a  brief  introduction  of  the  man  and  it  was  very  exciting  for  a 
Bobcat  to  sit  there  among  several  thousand  spectators  while  the 
narrator  told  them  that  the  No.  2  pilot  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio 
University !  Keating's  association  with  the  University  is  a  very 
prominent  part  of  all  the  literature  about  him  as  a  Blue  Angel.  The 
Green  and  White  waves  there  among  all  that  blue. 

The  precision  of  the  Blue  Angels  continues  as  the  planes  pull 
into  line  and  taxi  down  the  runway.  Looking  at  the  planes  from  the 
front  gives  the  impression  of  looking  at  only  one  plane.  The 
wheels,  wings,  canopies — even  thing  is  in  perfect  alignment.  Once 
the  planes  taxi  to  the  end  of  the  runway  and  make  their  final  check, 
Nos.  1  through  4  roar  down  the  runway  in  the  diamond  formation 
and  spring  into  the  air  as  if  they  were  wired  together.  They  are 
followed  immediately  by  solos  5  and  6  in  dirty  and  clean  rolls 
on  takeoff. 

Keating  said  that  once  the  planes  begin  to  move  his  spatial 
attention  is  focused  almost  exclusively  on  the  lead  plane.  There 
are  certain  reference  points  on  the  bottom  of  the  lead  aircraft  which 
he  keeps  lined  up  with  other  reference  points  on  the  top  of  the 
lead  plane  and  all  his  moves  are  made  to  keep  the  alignment.  I 
asked  him  if  he  isn't  tempted  to  sneak  glances  to  the  sides  to  make 
sure  they  are  where  he  thinks  they  should  be,  at  least  during 
takeoffs  and  landings,  but  he  said  his  reliance  is  totally  on  the 
lead  pilot,  just  as  the  No.  3  pilot  relies  on  Keating  to  be  where  he 
should  be.  As  Keating  phrased  it,  "We  follow  the  plane  in  front, 
really  the  No.  1  plane,  wherever  he  goes,  and  we  maintain  a 
disciplined  formation.  If  he  flies  us  into  the  ground,  at  least  we'll 
look  good  as  we  go !"  Such  a  statement  can  be  made  in  jest,  with 
its  heavy  overtones  of  seriousness,  because  of  Keating's  faith  in  his 
team  members  and  his  knowledge  of  their  faith  in  him. 

Once  the  planes  are  in  the  air  they  have  a  repertoire  of  about 
30  maneuvers  which  they  execute  in  a  pattern  they  have 
predetermined  for  the  site  involved.  Some  of  these  maneuvers 
include  all  six  planes,  such  as  the  Delta  Vertical  Break  with 
Six-plane  Cross,  described  in  the  Blue  Angels  1977  booklet:  "From 
the  right,  the  six  aircraft  delta  performs  the  front  half  of  a  loop. 
As  they  come  over  the  top  at  8,000  feet  and  re-enter  the  vertical, 
all  six  aircraft  on  signal  from  No.  1  will  break  to  six  points  of 
the  compass.  Each  pilot  having  accelerated  his  aircraft  to  500 
mph  will  then  begin  a  half-Cuban  8  reversal  turn.  As  they  pull  up 
and  over  the  top,  all  six  pilots  simultaneously  roll  their  aircraft 
180  degrees  so  as  to  be  heading  back  toward  the  center  point. 
From  six  points  of  the  compass  and  generating  more  than  1 ,000 
mph  of  closure  rate,  the  six  aircraft  cross  at  center  point  at 
minimum  separation."  No  wonder  Keating's  mother  couldn't 
bear  to  watch ! 

Many  of  the  maneuvers  are  for  the  famous  four-plane  diamond, 
such  as  the  Changeover  Roll  which  Blue  Angels  1977  describes: 
"From  the  left,  the  diamond  approaches  in  a  right  echelon 
formation.  As  they  near  center  point  the  echelon  gains  altitude 
and  begins  a  360-degree  rolling  maneuver.  After  270  degrees  of 
roll,  the  formation  changes  from  that  right  echelon  back  into  the 
tight  Blue  Angel  Diamond.  Upon  completion  of  the  roll  the 
Diamond  exits  the  flight  line  off  to  the  right." 


Delta  Vertical  Break  with  Six-plane  Cross 


Changeover  Roll 


The  people  needed  (o  maintain  the  Blue  Angels'  aircraft,  if  lined 
up  side  by  side  and  three  deep,  stretch  farther  than  the  plane  does. 
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Dirty  Loop/Clean  Loop 


The  No.  5  and  No.  6  planes  are  the  solos,  and  have  a  unique  set 
of  patterns  which  they  execute  in  opposition  to  each  other.  One 
of  these  Blue  Angels  1977  calls  the  Dirty  Loop/Clean  Loop:  "The 
solos  enter  from  left,  Blue  Angel  No.  5  with  his  landing  gear 
and  flaps  extended  approaching  at  a  speed  below  225  mph,  and 
Blue  Angel  No.  6  in  the  clean  configuration.  Both  aircraft  exei  ute 
a  loop  over  the  flight  line  with  No.  5's  loop  inside  the  loop  f<  u  med 
l>\  No.  6.  Over  the  top,  No.  6  is  at  9,000  feet  and  the  Blue 
Angel  No.  5  at  4,500  feet.  Rounding  out  the  bottom,  they  cross 
again  over  center  point  and  exit  on  the  right  of  the  flight  line." 

Because  their  ability  to  see  each  other  is  essential  to  the  solo 
pilots,  the  pilot  of  plane  No.  5  (This  year  it  is  Lt.  John  Miller, 
USN,  from  Lynnfield,  Massachusetts)  is  the  one  who  determines 
if  scruffy  weather  will  cam  el  the  show.  The  weather  determines  if 
the  Blue  Angel  spectators  will  see  the  high  show  for  clear,  bright 
weather;  the  low  show  for  more  restricted  visibility;  or  what  Keating 
called  the  "famous  Xo  Show."  I  went  to  what  was  scheduled 
to  be  a  two-day  show.  The  first  day  it  rained  pitchforks  and 
hammerheads  and  we  s.,w  the  famous  No  Show;  the  second  day 
we  saw  the  high  show.  Keating  said  that  during  the  1977  tour  they 
had  only  two  no  shows  due  to  bad  weather.  Over  90  percent  of 
the  shows  were  high  shows. 

Several  of  the  maneuvers  which  the  No.  5  and  No.  6  planes 
exe<  ute  require  at  least  one  of  them  to  be  fixing  upside  down. 
I  had  to  ask  Lt.  Miller  if  dizziness  were  a  problem.  He  said  that 
it  wasn't,  but  that  what  he  termed  the  "site  picture"  was  quite 
different  and  he  had  to  remember  that  everyhing  is  exactly  opposite 
of  normal — he  must  pull  back  on  the  stick  to  go  down  and  push 
forward  on  it  to  go  up,  etc. 


Following  the  show,  Capt.  Keating  and  the  other  Blue  Angels  go  to  the 
crowd  line  to  answer  questions,  sign  autographs,  and  greet  trie  spectators. 


Tentative  Blue  Angels  Show  Schedule  for 
1978.  Find  the  one  closest  to  you  and 
come  out  to  watch  Dan  Keating  fly. 
Tell  him  "Hello"  from  a  fellow  Bobcat! 


In  response  to  comments  about  their  flying  ability  and  its  taking 
courage  to  fly  in  such  close  formations,  both  Keating  and  Miller 
insisted  that  they  are  only  well-trained  professionals  doing  their  job. 
While  he  does  not  discount  his  own  part  in  any  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Blue  Angels,  Keating  will  not  accept  any  designation  of  himself 
as  a  superman.  Whereas  Keating  admits  that  the  average  dentist 
taken  suddenly  and  arbitrarily  from  his  office  couldn't  take  over 
the  No.  2  plane  and  fly  the  Diamond  Roll  (right  side  up  to 
upside  down  to  right  side  up  at  400  knots) ,  he  also  recognizes  that 
Keating  couldn't  take  over  and  extract  or  fill  a  tooth,  either. 

But  in  spite  of  his  more  than  2100  hours  of  experience  in  the 
A-4  Skyhawk,  his  keeping  his  plane  so  tuned  in  to  the  No.  1  plane 
that  they  were  like  parts  of  a  whole,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  air  magic, 
Keating,  and  all  the  other  Blue  Angels,  impressed  me  most  when 
the  squadron  visited  a  children's  hospital.  The  visit  had  had  a  fair 
amount  of  publicity  within  the  hospital  and  the  children  were 
keyed  up.  The  flyers,  in  their  natty  blue  jumpsuits  and  gold 
neckerchiefs,  greeted  the  ambulatory  children  who  were  clustered 
up  and  down  the  corridor.  There  was  a  short  movie  which  showed 
thrilling  shots  of  the  planes  in  action  and  there  was  a  period  during 
which  the  children  could  ask  their  myriad  questions.  Then  the 
men  toured  from  room  to  room  talking  and  listening  to  the  children 
who  were  unable  to  leave  their  beds.  Though  it  was  a  wrenching 
and  painful  situation,  especially  for  Keating  who  is  one  of  the 
only  two  married  Blue  Angels  and  who  has  a  six-year-old  son  and 
a  two-year-old  daughter,  there  was  no  show  of  reluctance  or 
useless  pity  on  the  part  of  the  airmen.  Theirs  was  a  completely 
upbeat,  enthusiastic,  supportive  episode  in  the  lives  of  children  who 
have  seen  more  than  their  share  of  woe.  I  admired  the  Blue  Angels 
as  airmen;  I  was  captivated  by  them  as  human  beings.    PLHB 
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The  five-pointcd-star  shape  typical  of  Hoya  inspired  the  ceramic  pieces  Silverman  has  created  for  his  April  show. 


Ceramics  Professor 
with  a  Passion  for  Plants 


Wind  whistled;  icicles  hung  from  the  eaves;  the  way  across  the 
yard  led  through  two  feet  of  snow.  The  door  opened  and.  .  .we  were 
in  the  middle  of  a  tropical  jungle.  It  was  David  Silverman's 
greenhouse  on  Home  Street,  in  Athens,  Ohio. 

Silverman  teaches  ceramics  at  Ohio  University.  As  the  reference 
to  the  greenhouse  may  have  suggested,  he  is  also  very  interested 
in  tropical  plants.  Such  an  interest  is  not  a  new  thing  with  him  and 
the  greenhouse  on  Home  Street  is  not  his  first.  Back  home  in 
New  York,  Silverman's  father  still  tends  a  greenhouse  for  a  cactus 
collection  his  son  started  in  elementary  school. 

Silverman's  botanical  leaning  came  early  and  grew  rapidly. 
He  visited  the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens  when  he  was  a  child 
and  was  captivated.  He  centered  specifically  on  cacti  because  their 
flowers  were  so  elegant  in  comparison  to  their  unusual  plant  bodies. 
He  then  did  background  reading,  asked  questions,  and  turned 
himself  into  a  minor  connoisseur  on  the  subject. 

Going  into  the  background  of  a  subject  is  typical  of  Silverman's 
approach.  He  stresses  a  classical  background  for  his  ceramic 
students  and  insists  that  they  learn  certain  facts  about  their  medium 
— What  is  clay?  Where  does  it  come  from?  What  will  it  do  and 
not  do?  Why  does  it  harden  when  fired?  Silverman  feels  a  ceramist 
should  have  a  greater  concern  for  the  clay  than  just  the  making 
of  things. 

Art  history  is  of  tremendous  importance  to  a  worker  in  clay, 
according  to  Silverman,  as  is  learning  how  to  draw  or  to  express 
ideas  in  a  two-dimensional  manner.  Geology  is  another  subject  he 
thinks  all  ceramists  should  study,  since  clay  is  an  earth  mineral. 
He  pointed  out  that  Ohio  is  one  of  the  best  states  in  the  Union  for 
ceramics  because  there  is  such  an  abundance  of  good-quality  clay 
and  ceramic  materials.  Crooksville  and  Roseville,  according  to 
Silverman,  were  once  the  ceramic  centers  of  the  modern  world. 

Ceramics,  or  clay  products,  in  Silverman's  mind,  mean  different 
things  than  they  do  to  many  other  people.  He  thinks  in  terms  of 
utilitarian  and  decorative  objects,  of  course,  but  he  also  acknowl- 
edges the  needs  and  forms  of  drain  pipes,  spark  plugs,  space 
capsules,  toilet  bowls,  and  other  products  of  ceramic  engineering. 
The  only  problem  he  sees  with  ceramic  engineering  is  that  it  does 
not  see  clay  as  a  living  thing,  but  as  a  material  for  production.  Clay 
may  not  have  as  much  obvious  life  as  the  earthworm  that  once 
lived  in  it,  but  it  will  work  agreeably  with  the  ceramist  on  certain 
projects  and  will  refuse  to  conform  to  others.  The  student  of 
ceramics  needs  to  have  a  certain  freedom  to  try  ideas  and  fantasies 
to  learn  what  the  clay  will  accept.  If  the  ideas  do  not  work 


Technical  drawings  of  the  hoyas  in  Silverman's 
collection  are  done  by  Grace  Galipo. 


David  Silverman  points  out  the  salient  features 
of  Hoya  carnosa  variety  'Compacta  Regalis' 
in  his  greenhouse. 
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visually  or  technically  in  the  ceramic  medium,  the  student  must 
be  flexible  enough  to  choose  a  material  that  will  best  express 
the  idea. 

The  student,  according  to  Silverman,  must  make  the  decision  of 
what  to  do  with  the  clay;  the  faculty  member's  purpose  is  to  present 
the  possibilities.  By  showing  an  enthusiastic  student  an  option  he  or 
she  had  not  previously  recognized,  the  faculty  person  may  open 
the  student's  imagination,  which  may  then  conceive  theories  and 
possibilities  that  the  teacher  had  not  yet  considered.  This  is  the 
essence  of  what  Silverman  believes  a  university  to  be — a  place  to 
learn  to  investigate  possibilities  and  to  exchange  ideas,  not  just 
a  technical  school  where  the  students  learn  only  the  mechanics  of 
getting  a  job  done. 

Silverman  does  not  consider  himself  a  potter  even  though  he  does 
make  mugs,  bowls,  and  plates,  but  rather  as  a  sculptor,  a  builder 
of  shapes  and  forms  juxtaposed  in  space.  The  project  which  is 
currently  occupying  his  time  and  imagination  is  based  on  the  plants 
for  which  he  built  his  present  greenhouse — the  genus  Hoya. 

Hoyas  are  defined  by  Webster  as  "a  large  genus  of  climbing 
Australasian  shrubs  having  fleshy  leaves  and  nectariferous  flowers 
with  a  rotate  corolla  and  a  star-shaped  crown."  The  perfect  five- 
pointed-star  shape  of  the  flowers  is  the  basis  of  Silverman's  project. 

Terms  like  "nectariferous  flowers"  and  "rotate  corolla"  may 
baffle  the  average  dictionary  reader,  but  Silverman  handles  them 
as  if  he  were  a  botanist  rather  than  a  ceramist.  He  even  goes  one 
better  with  such  statements  as,  "The  hoya  is  a  semisucculent  plant 
which  exudes  a  milky  juice  when  cut,  the  same  as  any  other 
member  of  the  milkweed  family,  Asclepiadaceae,  which  derive  their 
name  from  Asclepios,  son  of  Apollo,  the  Greek  god  of  healing." 

But  Silverman  has  not  always  been  so  knowledgeable.  He  first 
became  aware  of  Hoya  at  the  home  of  a  student.  The  particular 
specimen,  known  commercially  as  the  Hindu  Rope  and  by  the 
Latin  name  of  Hoya  carnosa  variety  'Compacta  Regalis',  has  trailing 
branches  covered  with  thick  green  leaves  with  purple  and  white 
markings.  The  leaves  are  curled  back  on  themselves  from  end  to  end 
and  are  doubled  over  from  side  to  side.  The  flowers  peer  out  from 
under  the  leaves  in  an  umbrella-like  fashion  called  an  umbel.  It 
is  an  unusual-looking  plant  and  when,  a  year  or  so  later,  the  student 
left  the  University  and  offered  to  sell  the  hoya  to  Silverman  he 
was  delighted. 

Being  a  delver  into  the  background  of  things,  as  he  advises  his 
students  to  be,  Silverman  began  reading  about  Hoya  and  his  life  has 
not  been  the  same  since.  Hoya  was  named  by  Robert  Brown,  a 
British  botanist,  in  honor  of  Thomas  Hoy,  a  well-known  English 
gardener  who  successfully  cultivated  plants  for  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  There  are  now  recorded  in  Index  Kewensis 
(British  Plant  Index)  approximately  260  named  species  of  this 
genus.  There  are  that  many  names  but  the  method  of  naming  and 
recording  new  plants  had  gone  through  many  changes  and  has  only 
recently  been  systematized.  Therefore  there  is  a  strong  possibility 
that  the  same  hoya  has  been  named  twice,  or  several  times. 

"A  born  organizer,"  as  Silverman  describes  himself,  could  not 
let  such  a  situation  exist  without  trying  to  straighten  it  out.  As  a 
consequence  Silverman,  and  his  artist  assistant  Grace  Galipo,  are 
launched  on  a  long-term  project  which  could  be  all-absorbing,  if 
they  let  it  be.  Silverman  is  attempting  to  collect  specimens  of  all 
existing  hoyas  so  he  can  compare  them  with  the  plants  described  in 


the  old  records  to  find  out  how  many  plants  there  really  are  and 
what  their  correct  names  are.  Such  a  project  is  much  more  com- 
plicated than  it  sounds. 

Silverman  has  been  corresponding  with  hoya  collectors  and 
growers  all  over  the  world.  He  spent  part  of  the  summer  of  1977 
visiting  the  famous  Kew  Gardens  in  England,  to  examine  their 
archives  (Herbarium)  and  to  make  photocopies  of  their  old 
records  about  Hoya.  He  has  received  cuttings  of  plants  from 
Hawaii,  England,  New  Guinea,  Malaysia,  Australia,  and  the 
Philippines.  Through  Silverman's  efforts  southeastern  Ohio,  once 
the  ceramic  center  of  the  world,  may  become  the  hoya  center 
of  the  world. 

As  Silverman  collects  the  specimens  and  copies  of  the  records  he 
must  begin  to  compare  them.  All  of  the  old  records  were  made 
in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  and  all  are  in  Latin,  often  in  some 
arbitrary  and  archaic  style  of  Latin.  Silverman  is  not  a  Latin 
scholar  but  he  may  have  to  become  one  in  order  to  continue  his 
work.  He  must  translate  the  old  records  and  determine  which  is  the 
oldest  or  the  original  specimen  description.  Then  he  needs  to 
compare  the  records  to  determine  when  two  or  more  specimens  of 
the  identical  plant  have  been  given  different  names. 

A  complication  is  the  condition  of  the  ancient  specimens.  Being 
a  semisucculcnt,  Hoya  stores  a  fair  amount  of  water  in  its  leaves. 
When  the  specimen,  including  leaves,  stem,  flowers,  and  sometimes 
seed  pod,  is  dried,  shape,  size,  and  color  change  drastically.  To  see 
to  it  that  he  can  make  an  accurate  comparison,  Silverman  must 
make  his  own  dried  plant  specimens,  called  herbarium  sheets,  from 
his  plants  to  compare  the  results. 

Meanwhile,  Ms.  Galipo  is  embarked  on  the  seemingly  endless 
task  of  making  detailed,  botanically  correct,  life-sized  and  magnified 
drawings  of  the  plants  Silverman  has  acquired  for  his  greenhouse. 
The  drawings  arc  of  the  leaves  with  their  stem  (with  attention 
given  to  how  the  leaf  is  attached  to  the  stem,  whether  or  not  the 
stem  is  fuzzy,  whether  the  leaf  is  flat  or  curled,  etc.) .  The  buds, 
stamenal  crown  (corona),  pollen  sac  (pollina),  enlarged  flowers 
back  and  front,  and  the  flower  cluster  are  done  is  detail  as  well. 
Everything  is  then  accurately  colored.  In  the  course  of  her  work 
Galipo  often  uses  a  magnifying  glass  and  even  a  microscope  to 
ensure  accuracy.  All  of  the  flowers  arc  also  photographed  to 
guarantee  accuracy  and  to  enlarge  the  detail  of  the  flower  parts. 

When  all  the  compiling  and  drawing  efforts  arc  completed  ("// 
they  are  ever  completed !"  sighs  Galipo) ,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
they  will  be  combined  into  a  book.  Silverman  would  like  to  do  so 
for  his  own  satisfaction,  but  the  expense  would  be  formidable 
and  the  collecting  and  drawing  will  take  a  good  deal  more  time. 

In  the  meantime,  Silverman  is  deep  in  the  preparation  of  a 
ceramic  show,  the  pieces  of  which  are  based  on  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  Hoya  flowers.  The  show  will  include  sculptures  as 
well  as  planters  which  will  hold  the  plants  from  which  they  were 
derived.  Silverman  hopes  to  have  about  20  pieces  ready  for  the 
show.  Since  all  the  pieces  must  be  handbuilt  it  often  involves  as 
many  as  35  or  40  individual  sections  to  be  formed,  assembled, 
allowed  to  dry,  fired,  and  sandblasted  for  one  final  structure. 

The  show,  which  is  open  to  the  public,  will  run  from  April  3 
through  April  30  at  Adelphi  University  in  Garden  City  (appro- 
priately ! ) ,  New  York.  After  that  it  will  move  to  the  Parkersburg 
(West  Virginia)  Art  Center  for  a  show  from  May  28  through 
June  25.      PLHB 


The  Institute  for  Medicine 
and  Mathematics 


Ohio  University  is  known  internationally  in 
a  number  of  ways,  and  the  Institute  for  Medi- 
cine and  Mathematics  is  not  the  least  of  these 
ways.  The  institute  was  officially  established  in 
August,  1975,  with  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
Dr.  John  G.  Jewett,  then  dean  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  was  endorsed  by  the 
Department  of  Mathematics  and  local  physicians 
welcomed  its  establishment.  The  institute  is  now 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Provost's  Office. 

The  Institute  for  Medicine  and  Mathematics 
was  founded  by  Dr.  John  M.  Worrell,  its  direc- 
tor, and  Dr.  G.  M.  Reed.  Worrell,  who  is  both 
a  practicing  physician  and  a  noted  research 
mathematician,  patterned  the  institute  on  the 
premise  of  Dr.  Robert  Lee  Moore,  founder  of  a 
famous  school  of  mathematics.  Moore  showed 
that  by  identifying  able  young  students  and 
"making  them  a  major  project"  it  was  possible 
for  a  small  group  to  have  an  important  impact 
on  mathematics.  Worrell  wants  to  do  this  with 
clinical  medicine.  He  believes  a  combination  of 
medicine  and  mathematics  will  be  a  hallmark 
of  21st  century  medical  practice. 

Ohio  University  attracted  Worrell  as  an  ap- 
propriate site  for  such  an  institute  because  of  its 
strong  mathematics,  scientific,  premedical,  and 
honors  programs;  its  extraordinary  faculty;  and 
its  location  in  rural  Appalachia.  Together  with 
Dr.  George  M.  Reed,  associate  director  of  the 
institute  with  an  international  reputation  in  pure 
mathematics,  Worrell  developed  the  concept  of 
an  institute  that  would  combine  basic  research, 
clinical  research  and  practice,  premedical  edu- 
cation, and  develop  ways  to  teach  teachers. 

The  students  for  the  institute  are  carefully 
selected  but,  in  Worrell's  words,  "Ability  may 
be  manifest  or  latent.  Previous  grades  are  only 
one  of  the  factors  we  take  into  account."  Affir- 
mative action  and  nondiscrimination  are  a 
reality  within  the  institute  and  Worrell  says  they 


may  have  the  only  women  in  research  positions 
in  the  hard  sciences  within  the  University.  The 
institute  has  introduced  a  project  with  the  Cen- 
ter for  Afro-American  Studies  to  identify  gifted, 
though  perhaps  underprivileged,  blacks,  to  bring 
them  into  the  program.  As  an  indication  of  the 
calibre  of  the  institute's  personnel,  during  the 
summer  of  1976,  every  permanent  academic 
fellow  of  the  institute  was  making  a  presentation 
in  Europe. 

In  premedicine  the  aim  of  the  institute  is  to 
identify,  direct,  and  give  experience  to  students 
and  to  see  if  they  meet  personality  requisites  for 
contact  care.  Several  students  were  identified 
and  given  an  extensive  introduction  to  the  basic 
sciences.  One  of  them  made  a  perfect  score  in 
mathematics  on  his  Graduate  Record  Examina- 
tion and  another  published  two  papers  in  ana- 
lytic chemistry  that  apply  mathematical  tech- 
niques to  improve  significantly  the  assay  of  an 
important  drug  used  in  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology. Premedical  students  from  not  only  Ohio 
but  from  out-of-state  and  two  foreign  countries 
have  been  attracted  to  Ohio  University  by  the 
institute's  program.  One  sponsored  student  of  the 
institute  is  in  an  MD/PhD  program  at  Ohio 
State  University,  while  another  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Harvard  MIT  Health  Sciences 
Technology  MD  Program. 

A  major  feature  of  the  program  is  the  provi- 
sion of  clinical  prcceptorships.  For  the  develop- 
ment of  these,  Dr.  Worrell's  medical  credentials 
are  vital.  During  the  summer  of  1976  three  six- 
week  prcceptorships  were  conducted  at  Austin 
(Texas)  Diagnostic  Clinic  for  the  study  of  kid- 
ney disorders.  The  students  accompanied  physi- 
cians on  hospital  rounds,  observed  the  operation 
of  artificial  kidneys,  received  academic  instruc- 
tion in  cardiology  and  nephrology,  and  attended 
conferences  on  fluid  and  electrolyte  balance  and 
kidney  transplants.  The  preceptorships  were  led 
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by  a  physician  in  primary-care  internal  medicine, 
two  specialists  in  nephrology,  and  a  biomedical 
engineer.  Worrell  coordinated  the  preceptor- 
ships,  assigned  reading  matter  concerning  the 
specific  cases  observed,  and  conferred  with  the 
students  on  clinical  problems. 

The  preceptorship  program  is  being  expanded, 
through  the  Perry  County  Primary  Care  Facility 
at  New  Lexington  (rural  medicine)  and  with 
Auburn  University.  A  program  has  been  estab- 
lished with  Juladaco,  Ltd.,  a  specialized  hospital 
in  Katsina-Ala,  Nigeria  (tropical  medicine) 
and  one  is  under  development  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cairo,  Egypt.  The  institute  also  conducts 
teaching  preceptorships  for  its  graduate  students 
in  mathematics. 

On  campus,  biomedical  investigations  by 
Worrell  and  institute  fellow  Joylyn  Reed  pro- 
duced mathematical  results  that  have  funda- 
mental application  to  the  treatment  of  several 
heart  ailments.  R.M.  Gendreau,  a  student  in  the 
preceptorship  program,  is  working  on  improving 
the  testing  of  digoxin,  an  important  heart  medi- 
cation. He  is  also  applying  computerized  ana- 
lytical techniques  to  the  study  of  postoperative 
problems  in  heart  surgery. 

A  program  in  nuclear  medicine  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Physics  is  under 
development  and  will  have  application  in  en- 
vironmental medicine  and  heart  and  muscle  re- 
search. The  institute  is  helping  to  develop  a 
clinic  in  Athens  which  will  feature  the  use  of 
visiting  physicians  and  resident  nonphysician 
personnel  to  offer  specialty  referral  and  continu- 
ing education  to  area  physicians. 

The  institute,  which  began  with  private 
capital  provided  by  Dr.  Worrell  and  his  wife 
Sabiha  and  with  offices  provided  by  the  Univer- 
sity, has  expanded  its  financial  base  to  include 
Ohio  University,  further  private  contributions, 
and  agreements  with  the  Department  of  Mathe- 


matics. Three  recent  additions  to  the  University's 
prestigious  Trustees'  Academy  have  designated 
their  memberships  to  benefit  the  Institute  for 
Medicine  and  Mathematics.  Allen  Kamara  is 
affiliated  with  the  Southeastern  Ohio  Data  Cen- 
ter and  Sabiha  Worrell  is  the  owner  of  Athens 
Realty.  Paul  Unongo,  the  first  international 
member  of  the  Trustees'  Academy,  is  with  Jula- 
daco, Ltd.,  in  Nigeria. 

The  institute  has  already  achieved  interna- 
tional renown  as  a  center  for  pure  mathematics. 
Dr.  Reed  directs  the  postdoctoral  program, 
which  has  attracted  scholars  from  the  United 
States,  Poland,  The  Netherlands,  Canada,  and 
Kuwait.  Set-Theoretic  Topology,  edited  by  Reed 
and  published  by  Academic  Press,  Inc.  reported 
the  institute's  conferences  of  1975  and  1976. 
Ring  Theory — Proceedings  of  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity Conference,  May  1976,  published  by 
Marcel  Dekker,  Inc.,  and  now  in  its  second 
printing,  covers  a  conference  sponsored  jointly 
with  the  Ohio  University  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics and  the  Research  Institute. 

Jointly  with  Auburn  University  the  Institute 
for  Medicine  and  Mathematics  publishes  Top- 
ology Proceedings,  a  journal  which  reports  the 
annual  topology  conference  supported  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The  1979  con- 
ference will  be  held  at  Ohio  University. 

With  the  support  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  the  institute  has  developed  an  ex- 
change program  with  the  Institute  of  Mathe- 
matics of  the  Polish  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
one  is  being  developed  with  the  L^niversity  of 
London.  The  international  reputation  of  the 
Ohio  University  Institute  for  Medicine  and 
Mathematics  is  ever  increasing  and  so  far  some 
70  invited  research  presentations  have  been  given 
at  various  mathematical  meetings  in  the  Linked 
States,  Canada,  The  Netherlands,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  England.    PLHB 


A  torch,  carried  by  women  runners  from  ihe  site  of  the  first  national  women's  convention 
(1848)  in  Seneca  falls.  New  York,  ends  its  two-month  journey  at  the  podium  of  the  1977 
.National   Women's  Conference  in   Houston,  Texas. 
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The  1977 


by  Susan  Crites  Frampton 


f> 


It  was  described  by  various  news  media  as  a  battle,  a  circus,  a 
rite  of  passage,  and  a  true  moment  in  history.  Prior  to  the  National 
Women's  Conference  in  November,  1977,  some  people  speculated 
that  it  would  be  the  death  knell  for  the  women's  movement. 
After  Houston,  the  news  magazines  called  it  the  movement's  bis 
moment  oi  success. 

The  news  coverage  of  the  conference  could  reflect  only  a  small 
part  of  what  happened  during  those  three  days.  It  is  doubtful  that 
many  American  women  really  know  what  it  all  meant  to  them  as 
individuals.  It  was  one  of  those  occasions  when  you  had  to  be  there. 
".   .   .   the  most  exhilarating  and  I  went  with  what  my  elementary  psychology  course  would  term 

valuable  experience  some  of  the  classic  approach-avoidance  conflict— excitement  about 

us  had  ever  known  "  attending,  mixed  with  fear  of  the  outcome.  Our  own  Ohio  meeting 

(meetings  were  held  in  each  of  the  50  states  and  the  six  United 
States  territories  as  a  prelude  to  the  national  meeting)  had  been 
tumultuous.  There  was  apprehension  that  in  Houston  women  of 
opposing  philosophies  vying  for  national  media  coverage  would 
subvert  the  conference  goals,  providing  a  field  day  for  critics  who 
would  dredge  up  the  old  women-can't-get-along  stereotype. 

But  the  threat  of  confrontation  faded  and  we  had  the  most 
exhilarating  and  valuable  experience  some  of  us  have  ever  known. 

What  were  we  really  there  for?  Why  had  we  put  aside  our  jobs 
or  families  or  both  and  suspended  other  commitments  to  spend 
three  days  in  Texas  talking  about  the  status  of  women?  We  were 
there  to  tell  the  nation  and  its  Congress  what  women  really  want. 
We  started  seeking  the  answer  to  that  question  at  the  state 
conferences,  and  issues  raised  at  that  grassroot  level  were  then 
carried  to  Houston  to  be  considered  by  the  whole  body  of  delegates. 

To  do  this,  we  were  given  $5  million  by  the  nearly  all-male 
U.S.  Congress  to  "identify  barriers  that  prevent  women  from 
participating  fully  and  equally  in  all  aspects  of  national  life-'  and 

National  Women  s  Conference 
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Speakers  at  the  National  Women's  Conference  included  (1.  to  r.) 
Coretta  King,  Rosalynn  Carter,  Betty  Ford,  and  Lady  Bird  Johnson. 


"It  vacillated  between  pure 
poetry  and  total  frustration." 


then  to  make  recommendations  for  the  elimination  of  those  barriers. 
And  recommend  we  did.  We  passed  25  detailed  resolutions  which 
have  gone  to  President  Carter  along  with  a  background  report.  By 
July,  1978,  the  president's  recommendations  will  have  been 
forwarded  to  Congress  for  action. 

News  stories  left  out  much  of  the  color,  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
profound  effect  of  the  conference  on  those  present.  It  was  more 
than  a  moment  in  history.  It  vacillated  between  pure  poetry  and 
total  frustration.  It  was  a  tremendous  learning  experience  and  a 
great  sharing  of  a  common  bond — womanhood. 

The  numbers  alone  were  overwhelming.  There  were  1 ,842 
delegates  (only  a  few  males)  and  an  estimated  1 2,000  others  who 
came  to  watch  the  proceedings  or  to  attend  concurrent  workshops. 
The  people  on  the  podium  were  almost  all  female.  The 
sergeants-at-arms,  entertainers,  Girl  Scout  color  guard,  even  the 
security  officers  were  predominantly  women.  The  majority  of 
reporters  and  photographers  (about  1,500 — almost  equal  to  the 
number  of  delegates)  were  women,  leading  some  male  journalists 
to  remark  upon  the  strange  feeling  of  being  in  the  minority  for  once. 

It  has  been  noted  that  this  was  the  largest  political  conference 
geared  solely  for  women  and  the  largest  one  funded  entirely  by 
Congress-allocated  funds  ever  held  in  the  United  States.  Because 
it  was  funded  by  public  tax  money,  every  effort  was  made  to 
accommodate  any  American  who  wanted  to  attend — rich,  poor, 


Gloria  Steinem  (1.)  and  Bella  Abzug 
shared  the  podium  at  the  National  Wom- 
en's Conference  in  Houston. 


young,  old,  of  differing  religions  and  philosophies,  or  handicapped. 
Women  in  wheelchairs  could  attend  because  ramps  were  provided. 
Deaf  women  could  follow  the  proceedings  through  the  sign-language 
interpreters  who  stood  on  either  side  of  the  stage  and  signed  the 
meeting  from  beginning  to  end  (including  the  chants  from  the 
floor  and  the  words  to  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner.")  Translators 
were  provided  for  women  who  did  not  speak  English,  particularly 
the  Hispanics  from  the  U.S.  territories.  These  special  attentions 
made  us  aware  of  the  problems  of  our  fellow  countrywomen. 

The  delegates  were  of  widely  diverse  backgrounds  and  opinions. 
Delegations  included  nuns,  farm  workers,  waitresses,  state 
legislators,  factory  workers,  lawyers,  high  school  students,  nurses, 
mayors,  ministers,  Girl  Scouts.  About  1 7  percent  were  black.  More 
than  half  were  in  the  medium  income  bracket  while  23  percent 
listed  themselves  as  low  income  and  14  percent  as  high  income. 

Our  own  Ohio  delegation  was  philosophically  divided,  with  1 1  of 
us  favoring  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  and  other  pro-women's 
rights  issues  and  the  other  45  representing  the  conservative 
viewpoint  which  opposed  the  ERA,  federally  funded  child  care, 
and  other  parts  of  the  26-point  National  Plan  of  Action  voted 
on  in  Houston.  Even  with  our  widely  divergent  views,  we  managed 
to  communicate.  We  found  we  could  disagree  without  being 
disagreeable. 

As  is  often  the  case  at  large  events,  news  coverage  tended  to 
zoom  in  on  the  most  controversial  issues,  playing  up  the  debates 
on  abortion  and  lesbian  rights.  Coverage  tended  not  to  give  solid 
information  on  other  issues,  many  of  which  may  have  more 
direct  effect  on  the  lives  of  individuals.  Those  issues  include  battered 
women,  child  care,  child  abuse,  disabled  women,  older  women, 
credit,  insurance,  the  media,  employment,  homemakers,  rural 
women,  women  in  poverty,  and  rape.  In  some  cases  the  resolutions 
called  for  Congress  to  make  new  laws  or  to  enforce  old  ones.  Others 
urged  the  allocation  of  funds  for  special  programs. 

Perhaps  the  most  moving  experience  of  the  whole  conference 
was  the  passage  of  the  minority  women's  resolution.  A  substitute 
motion  or  resolution  offered  from  the  floor,  which  greatly  improved 
on  the  original  proposal,  had  been  hammered  out  the  night  before 
in  an  unprecedented  cooperative  effort  among  several  different 
groups.  Sections  of  the  substitute  motion  were  read  in  turn  by  an 
American  Indian  and  Alaskan  native,  an  Asian-Pacific  American, 
an  Hispanic,  a  Puerto  Rican,  and  a  black.  Representing  blacks  was 
Coretta  Scott  King,  whose  reading  sent  electricity  through  the  hall. 
The  measure  passed  overwhelmingly  ( with  both  pro-women's  rights 
delegates  and  conservative  delegates  in  favor)  and  suddenly 
everyone  had  linked  arms  and  begun  singing  "We  Shall  Overcome." 
There  were  tears  everywhere. 

Conservative  columnists  referred  to  the  delegates  who  favored 
the  ERA  (about  four-fifths  of  those  present)  as  militant,  antifamily 
man-haters  representing  only  a  small  minority  of  the  population. 
I  believe,  however,  that  we  came  close  to  representing  the  viewpoints 
of  a  majority  of  Americans  on  many  issues.  Repeatedly  the 
national  polls  have  shown  that  a  majority  favor  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  An  Associated  Press/ NBC  News  poll  taken  after  the 
conference  confirmed  the  ERA  support  and  also  showed  that  a 
majority  of  Americans  agreed  with  us  that  every  woman  who 
wants  an  abortion  should  be  able  to  have  one.  The  poll  found 
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".  .  .  the  time  for  foot  soldiers, 
not  kamikaze  pilots." 
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overwhelming  support  for  our  position  that  women  doing  the  same 
work  as  men  should  get  the  same  pay. 

The  conservative  delegates  who  opposed  the  National  Plan  of 
Action  got  their  own  slice  of  the  media-coverage  pie  during  a 
counter-conference  held  a  few  blocks  away  at  the  Astro  Hall. 
There  Phyllis  Schlafly,  head  of  Stop  ERA,  led  the  assembled  15,000 
men  and  women  through  speeches  and  song  in  an  atmosphere  some 
described  as  similar  to  a  revival  meeting.  Her  supporters  came  in 
busloads — especially  from  nearby  Southern  conservative  states — in 
well-organized  groups  intent  upon  convincing  the  public  that  they 
represented  the  majority  of  American  women.  A  Roper  poll 
conducted  in  November,  however,  disclosed  that  only  19  percent 
of  women  polled  nationwide  felt  that  Schlafly  represented  them. 

During  my  flight  to  Houston,  I  had  time  to  puzzle  over  this 
woman  and  how  she  had  formed  her  philosophy.  She  was  so 
prominent  in  my  thoughts  because  she  had  taken  the  seat  in  front 
of  me  after  a  plane  change  in  St.  Louis.  She  is  a  polished  woman 
with  great  poise  and  self-confidence  who  believes  women  should 
be  kept  on  some  mythical  pedestal. 

To  rally  the  pro-women's  rights  conference  goers,  several  equally 
poised  and  self-confident  women,  including  Rosalynn  Carter  and 
the  wives  of  two  former  presidents,  took  the  podium  during  the 
first  day  of  the  meeting  to  lend  their  support  to  the  conference 
goals  and  to  offer  their  continuing  active  support  for  the  ERA. 

Betty  Ford  was  introduced  by  Bella  Abzug  who  quoted  the 
hottest  button  in  the  last  election  campaign,  "Vote  for  Betty  Ford's 
Husband."  Ms.  Ford's  words  and  those  of  Rosalynn  Carter  and 
Lady  Bird  Johnson  lent  credibility  and  respect  to  the  conference. 

The  message  of  Barbara  Jordan,  Congresswoman  from  Texas, 
got  us  started  on  the  enormous  task  at  hand,  "In  all  women's 
movements,  rancor  must  be  replaced  by  interdependence  and  mutual 
respect.  This  is  the  time  for  foot  soldiers,  not  kamikaze  pilots." 

Later  in  the  conference  we  heard  from  Margaret  Mead,  Gloria 
Steinem,  President  Carter's  special  assistant  Midge  Costanza, 
ERAmerica  director  Liz  Carpenter,  poet  and  writer  Maya 
Angelou,  UN  Assistant  Secretary  General  Helvi  Sipila,  actress  Jean 
Stapleton,  and  many  more  of  America's  most  respected  women. 

Bella  Abzug,  presiding  officer  of  the  conference,  had  introduced 
into  Congress  the  original  legislation  that  funded  the  conference. 
In  her  opening  remarks  in  November  she  thanked  President  Carter 
for  his  support  of  the  Houston  meeting  and  related  that  he  had 
once  said  he  wanted  Amy  to  grow  up  knowing  that  she  could  be 
not  only  a  president's  daughter,  she  could  also  be  president. 

So  we  went,  met,  caucused,  voted  .  .  .  and  what  did  it  all  mean? 
Well,  for  those  of  us  who  have  worked  in  the  women's  movement 
on  the  local  level  it  was  a  recharging  of  batteries.  It  gave  us  new 
energy,  knowledge,  and  purpose.  It  gave  us  new  contacts,  with 
people  engaged  in  similar  projects  across  the  nation. 

We  found  that  feminist  is  not  a  bad  word  and  that  there  are 
many  people  of  all  backgrounds  who  are  assuming  the  label  in 
greater  numbers  every  day.  We  saw  the  incredible  power  of 
numbers  and  learned  that  if  women  do  not  remain  isolated  from 
each  other  they  can  accomplish  great  things. 

Delegates  on  both  sides  of  the  issue  learned  perhaps  the  most 
important  lesson  of  all — how  to  work  in  the  political  process.  Now 
that  we've  experienced  it,  I  predict  that  we  will  find  more  and 
more  women  taking  an  active  role  in  trying  to  effect  change.  *"^ 


Affirmative  Action  at 
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Affirmative  Action  is  simultaneously  one  of 
the  most  controversial  and  one  of  the  most 
crucial  issues  facing  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion today.  Its  purpose  is  often  misunderstood 
by  both  its  opponents  and  proponents.  For  some, 
it  has  raised  to  an  unrealistic  level  the  hope  of 
increased  employment  opportunities.  For  others, 
it  has  meant  that  women,  blacks,  and  other  pro- 
tected classes  are  receiving  preferential  treatment 
in  employment  opportunities  at  the  expense  of 
the  unprotected. 

To  understand  what  Ohio  University  is  doing 
in  the  area  of  affirmative  action,  it  is  first  neces- 
sary to  examine  briefly  the  historical  develop- 
ments and  rationale  for  affirmative  action. 
Included  is  an  exploration  of  a  few  of  the  many- 
myths  which  have  come  to  surround  the  term. 

During  the  1930s  and  1940s  segregation  was 
in  many  respects  the  law  of  the  land.  The  doc- 
trine of  "separate  but  equal,"  enunciated  in 
Plessey  v.  Ferguson  in  1896,  was  still  operative, 
at  least  as  it  applied  to  education  and  access  to 
public  facilities.  In  the  area  of  employment, 
neither  rationale  nor  legislation  was  necessary  to 
restrict  the  access  of  blacks  to  positions  which 
were  either  low-paying,  or  of  a  dead-end  nature. 
Although  segregation  in  employment  may  not 
have  been  as  all-encompassing  as  in  education, 
it  was  still  widespread.  Blacks  were  generally 
relegated  to  the  lowest-paying  jobs  with  discrimi- 
nation in  this  area  not  confined  to  the  South. 
Labor  union  practices  served  to  reinforce  limited 
access  and  in  the  creation  of  separate  job  pro- 
gression lines. 

The  first  Fair  Employment  Practice  Commit- 
tee originated  on  June  25,  1941,  with  the  issu- 
ance of  Executive  Order  8802  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Though  the  application 
of  the  Executive  Order  was  restricted  to  the 
defense  industry,  the  order  did  serve  to  mark 
the  first  major  step  taken  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  the  elimination  of  discrimination  in 
employment.  s—r* 


In  1954,  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down 
what  is  considered  even  today  to  he  a  landmark 
dec  ision  regarding  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity. The  case  of  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education 
of  Topeka  addressed  the  following  question: 
"Docs  the  segregation  of  children  in  public 
school  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  even  though  the 
physical  facilities  and  other  tangible  factors  may 
be  equal,  deprive  the  children  of  the  minority 
group  of  equal  educational  opportunities?"  The 
majority  opinion  of  the  court,  which  was  au- 
thored by  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  specifically 
rejected  the  separate  but  equal  doctrine  of  Ples- 
sey  v.  Ferguson.  The  court  concluded  "that  in 
the  field  of  public  education  the  doctrine  of  sepa- 
rate but  equal  has  no  place.  Separate  educational 
facilities  are  inherently  unequal.  .  .  .  Segregation 
is  a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

In  an  effort  to  remedy  the  effects  of  racial 
discrimination  in  voting,  Congress  enacted  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  establishing  the  United 
States  Civil  Rights  Commission.  As  a  result  of 
various  studies  conducted  on  the  issue  of  dis- 
crimination, the  commission  must  be  credited 
with  developing  a  rationale  which  led  to  the 
eventual  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  repre- 
sented the  first  comprehensive  modern  civil 
rights  legislation  in  that  it  moved  substantially 
beyond  the  issue  of  voting  rights  and  racially 
based  discrimination.  Most  notable  of  the  provi- 
sions in  the  act  is  Title  VII  which  prohibits  dis- 
crimination in  employment  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

Equal  employment  opportunity  is  a  concept 
which  on  its  face  is  neutral.  It  presents  no  unnec- 
essary barriers  to  employment  for  any  individual 
or  group  of  individuals  and  functions  on  the 
assumption  that  no  individual  has  an  advantage 
based  upon  race,  sex,  handicap,  etc.  Rather,  it 
assumes  that  the  concept  of  merit  employment 
will  govern  personnel  decisions  involving  hiring, 
promotion,  etc.,  and  will  be  based  solely  upon  an 
objective  evaluation  of  the  person's  ability  to 
perform  the  job.  Both  the  Congress  and  the 
courts  have  recognized  that,  given  a  history  of 
discriminatory  employment  practices,  especially 
as  it  applies  to  race,  such  neutrality  may  be  in- 
sufficient. Accordingly,  the  implementing  legisla- 
tion for  Title  VII  oi  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  requires  that  affirmative  (positive)  action 


be  taken  to  remedy  certain  historically  based 
inequities.  Such  affirmative  action  requires  that 
an  employer  make  specific  efforts  to  recruit,  to 
employ,  and  to  promote  members  of  groups  pre- 
viously excluded.  The  underlying  thesis  is  that 
unless  positive  steps  are  taken  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  what  has  been  found  to  be  systematic 
and  institutionalized  forms  of  discrimination,  a 
benign  neutrality  in  employment  practices  will 
serve  to  perpetuate  the  status  quo  ante. 

The  1970s  have  seen  the  Supreme  Court  inter- 
pret Title  VII  in  a  series  of  landmark  decisions. 
Most  notable  of  the  decisions  was  Griggs  v.  Duke 
Power  Company  401  U.S.  424  (1971),  which 
held  that  relief  is  available  under  Title  VII  to 
remedy  the  present  and  continuing  effects  of  past 
discrimination.  In  writing  for  the  majority,  Chief 
Justice  Warren  Burger  concluded  that  "the  Act 
[Title  VII]  does  not  command  that  any  person 
be  hired  simply  because  he  was  formerly  the 
subject  of  discrimination,  or  because  he  is  a 
member  of  a  minority  group.  .  .  .  What  is  re- 
quired by  Congress  is  the  removal  of  artificial, 
arbitrary,  and  unnecessary  barriers  to  employ- 
ment when  the  barriers  operate  invidiously  to 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  racial  or  other 
impermissible  classifications.  .  .  .  [G]ood  intent 
or  absence  of  discriminatory  intent  does  not 
redeem  employment  procedures  .  .  .  that  operate 
as  built-in  headwinds  for  minority  groups  and 
are  unrelated  to  measuring  job  capability." 

The  temptation  of  many  has  been  to  avoid  the 
reality  of  the  various  court  decisions  and  to  pro- 
liferate myths:  Unqualified  women  and  minori- 
ties are  being  hired  over  the  truly  qualified; 
women  and  minorities  speak  from  vested  inter- 
ests, while  white  males  are  capable  of  taking  a 
properly  detached  stance;  goals  have  to  be 
quotas;  what  equal  access  to  jobs  and  education 
really  means  is  an  automatic  lowering  of  stan- 
dards in  employment,  admission,  and  degree- 
granting;  statistics  which  demonstrate  inequities 
and  suggest  parity  are  "simple-minded";  higher 
test  scores  and  grade-point  averages  ensure  better 
doctors;  academic  integrity  and  equal  opportu- 
nity existed  before  these  laws  and  would  exist 
without  them;  it  isn't  the  university's  role  to 
attend  to  social  injustice. 

Present-day  examples  of  the  foregoing  would 
be  incomplete  without  reference  to  the  present- 
day  bugaboo  called  "reverse  discrimination"  of 


which  Alan  Bakke  is  allegedly  the  latest,  and 
most  notorious,  victim.  It  should  be  clear  to  any- 
one remotely  familiar  with  the  English  language 
that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  reverse  dis- 
crimination. More  important,  however,  is  the 
crux  of  Mr.  Bakke's  argument,  namely  that 
minority  group  members  with  grade-point  aver- 
ages and/or  Medical  College  Aptitude  Test 
scores  lower  than  his  were  admitted  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California — Davis  medical  school  in 
preference  to  him.  The  merits  of  his  argument 
must  be  seriously  challenged  when  it  is  realized 
that  over  30  nonminority  students  were  admitted 
one  year  in  spite  of  possessing  grade-point  aver- 
ages and/or  Medical  College  Aptitude  Test 
scores  lower  than  Mr.  Bakke's.  Also  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bakke  was 
rejected  at  13  different  medical  schools,  at  least 
one  of  which  (University  of  South  Dakota)  ad- 
mitted no  minorities. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  real  issue  presented 
in  the  Bakke  case  is  not  whether  he  has  been  dis- 
criminated against,  but  rather,  when  looking  at 
the  question  of  equality  of  educational  and  em- 
ployment opportunity  in  a  national  perspective, 
whether  the  victims  of  discrimination  can  be 
expected  to  compete  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  beneficiaries  of  discrimination.  Furthermore, 
can  this  question  be  faced  squarely  at  a  time 
when  employment  opportunities  are  limited  and 
when  an  expanding  pool  of  applicants  augments 
the  pressure? 

The  foregoing  provides  a  reflection  of  the 
national  climate  and  the  underlying  assumptions 
which  need  to  be  addressed  without  acrimony. 
The  fact  that  the  unemployment  rate  of  blacks 
is  more  than  twice  the  national  average,  and  that 
the  gains  of  women  in  academia  are  minimal, 
at  best,  should  serve  as  ample  evidence  that 
affirmative  action  programs  have  not  begun  to 
approach  the  level  of  success  (reverse  discrimi- 
nation )  attributed  to  them  either  in  higher  edu- 
cation or  in  industry. 

Ohio  University's  policy  of  affirmative  action 
is  governed  by  the  belief  that  the  rectification 
of  years  of  injustice  cannot  be  realized  either 
through  philosophical  dialogue  or  by  some  mysti- 
cal process.  Further,  the  posture  is  that  every 
member  of  the  University  community  is  respon- 
sible  for  realization  of   affirmative  action  goals. 

As   an    example,   the    University   is   presently 


rewriting  its  Affirmative  Action  Plan.  The  cur- 
rent plan,  written  in  1973,  was  followed  by  a 
drastic  decline  in  enrollment  which  resulted  in 
the  termination  of  the  equivalent  of  over  185 
full-time  faculty  members.  The  format  of  the 
plan  involves  each  unit  within  the  University 
developing  its  own  program  of  activity  for  the 
coming  five-year  period.  Because  the  University 
as  a  whole  will,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  be 
effectively  in  a  no-growth  situation,  only  modest 
progress  can  be  expected  in  the  area  of  academic 
employment.  We  do,  however,  expect  progress 
in  areas  which  would  be  of  minimal  direct  bene- 
fit to  the  University — namely,  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  women  and  minorities  for  study 
in  fields  in  which  participation  has  been  slight; 
seeking  ways  and  means  to  provide  compensa- 
tory instruction ;  supporting  staff  development  in 
order  that  women  and  minorities  can  advance — 
but  which  are  of  direct  benefit  to  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  to  the  nation. 

Another  area  of  concern  has  been  the  question 
of  equity  in  salaries  for  female  and  minority 
employees  of  the  University.  In  1976,  subsequent 
to  a  salary  study  conducted  by  the  Office  of  the 
Provost,  $125,000  dollars  was  allotted  to  adjust 
faculty  salaries.  This  served  not  only  to  bring  the 
salaries  of  female  faculty  in  line  with  their  male 
counterparts,  but  also  to  correct  disparities  in 
salaries  of  male  faculty.  Entry  salaries  are  con- 
stantly monitored  to  assure  parity. 

Recently,  Ohio  University  has  had  to  begin 
the  process  of  evaluating  its  level  of  compliance 
with  the  new  regulations  implementing  Section 
504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  Section 
504  provides  that  "no  otherwise-qualified  handi- 
capped individual  .  .  .  shall,  solely  by  reason  of 
his  handicap,  be  excluded  from  the  participation 
in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity 
receiving  federal  financial  assistance."  At  first 
glance  compliance  with  the  law  appeared  to 
present  itself  as  insurmountable.  Through  a  pro- 
cess which  is  continuing,  we  have  come  to  realize 
that  compliance  can  be  achieved  at  a  level  which 
should  be  acceptable  to  all  concerned. 

In  conclusion,  affirmative  action  at  Ohio 
University  represents  a  commitment  by  all  asso- 
ciated with  the  University  to  realize  the  goal  of 
true  equality  of  educational  and  employment 
opportunity.  <^ 
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DECADE 

OF  AN 

ORCHESTRA 

by  Lucile  H.  Jennings 


In  the  annals  of  American  music,  there  can  be 
few  stories  as  gripping  and  incredible  as  that  of 
the  decade  of  the  Louisville  Orchestra  between 
1948  and  1958. 

The  cast  of  characters  includes  a  most  un- 
likely mayor  of  Louisville,  a  talented  conductor 
with  vision  and  a  sense  of  humor,  a  citizenry  of 
conservative  musical  tastes,  a  bright  young  law- 
yer, a  group  of  excellent  musicians,  and  some  of 
the  major  composers  of  the  20th  century.  The 
saga  tells  of  the  interaction  of  these  elements, 
well-seasoned  with  the  financial  difficulties  to 
which  all  orchestras  are  prone.  Above  all,  it  is 
the  story  of  the  permanent  mark  which  all  of  this 
left  on  the  history  of  Kentucky  and  the  history 
of  music. 


The  Incredible  Decade. 

Robert  Whitney — an  American  of  derivative 
citizenship,  born  of  American  parents  in  En- 
gland— had  been  conductor  of  the  Louisville 
Orchestra  from  1937  until  1948,  when  its  finan- 
cial troubles,  never  very  far  in  the  background, 
brought  it  to  the  absolute  brink  of  oblivion. 
During  that  time,  the  orchestra  had  struggled 
very  hard  to  win  the  city's  support,  although 
subjected  to  comparison  with  much  more  pro- 
fessional groups  such  as  the  Cincinnati  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  which  played  in  Louisville 
several  times  a  year.  ( One  of  Whitney's  achieve- 
ments had  been  to  establish  a  "Making  Music" 
series  of  concerts  for  the  public  schools. ) 

It  was  at  this  point  of  financial  crisis  that 
Louisville's  mayor,  Charles  Farnsley,  started 
dreaming  his  dreams  for  the  future  of  the  or- 
chestra. Farnsley  was  an  impractical  man,  but  a 
far-sighted  one;  and  he  had  the  gift  of  gab.  "He 
could  talk  a  bird  out  of  tree,"  says  Whitney.  Best 
of  all,  Mayor  Farnsley  wore  another  hat  as  well 
— that  of  president  of  the  Louisville  Philhar- 
monic Society. 

The  long-term  development  that  Farnsley 
foresaw  more  clearly  than  anyone  else  was  the 
future  of  the  recording  industry.  In  1948,  tape- 
recording  was  still  in  its  early  years;  and  records 
were  usually  made  on  78-rpm  discs,  often  di- 
rectly from  microphones.  The  long-playing  rec- 
ord— 335/3  rpm — was  an  astounding  new  devel- 
opment, but  Louisville's  mayor  recognized  its 
potential.  Farnsley's  idea  took  shape:  the  Louis- 
ville Orchestra  would  be  pared  down  to  50 
players — a  good  size  for  a  recording  orchestra — 
and  would  do  without  imported  soloists,  using 
the  funds  saved  by  these  two  measures  to  com- 
mission and  record  new  works  by  major  con- 
temporary composers.  Subscription  concerts 
would  continue,  but  would  be  enhanced  by 
adding  to  the  standard  repertoire  the  newly  com- 
missioned works  in  their  world  premieres.  Farns- 
ley could  see  only  benefits  for  the  orchestra:  it 
would  be  more  easily  transported  on  tour;  it 
would  have  excellent  personnel;  it  would  be 
performing  an  important  function  by  providing 
new  works  by  good  composers  and  giving  them 
a  first  hearing  and  a  recording;  and  it  would  be 
hailed  as  a  trail-blazer.  "This  will  put  our  or- 
chestra on  the  map,"  he  promised.  A  self-sup- 
porting subscription  series  for  the  records  would 
then  begin,  Farnsley  went  on;  subscriptions 
would  surely  be  bought  by  thousands  of  musi- 
cians, since  the  monthly  records  would  be  for 


them  a  sort  of  monthly  professional  journal  of 
developments  in  new  music. 

Conductor  Whitney  was  enthusiastic,  if  a  little 
apprehensive.  But  with  finances  as  they  were, 
there  was  little  to  lose;  and  so  the  project  was 
launched.  By  fall,  the  first  six  commissioned 
scores  were  in  hand,  ready  to  be  rehearsed,  pre- 
miered, and  recorded — works  by  Milhaud,  Roy- 
Harris,  Virgil  Thomson,  Malipiero,  Almand, 
and  Rodrigo.  Then,  as  the  second  series  (Schu- 
man,  Hindemith,  Diamond,  Bennet,  and  Al- 
mand) was  announced  for  1949-50,  it  became 
increasingly  apparent  that  the  orchestra's  patrons 
did  not  share  their  mayor's  enthusiasm  for  mod- 
ern music.  Protest  turned  to  hostility,  and  an 
ultimatum  was  given:  the  orchestra  would  play 
one  more  concert,  in  January,  and  then  would 
disband.  Musicians,  conductor,  and  all  would 
then  seek  other  employment,  and  forget  the 
whole  thing. 

But,  as  the  benign  fates  would  have  it,  that 
final  concert  involved  the  premiere  of  a  compo- 
sition by  William  Schuman — the  ballet  Judith, 
with  dancer  Martha  Graham.  And — whatever 
Louisville's  predisposition  might  be  against  mod- 
ern music  and/or  the  controversial  figure  of  that 
pioneer  of  modern  dance — the  city  at  least  could 
not  ignore  Martha  Graham,  especially  when  she 
was  bringing  with  her  Broadway-designed  sets 
and  costumes,  jewelry  by  Alexander  Calder,  and 
possibly  more  publicity  than  had  ever  been 
accorded  to  a  provincial  orchestra  premiering  a 
new  work.  Louisville  turned  out  en  masse. 

The  orchestra  was  placed  behind  scrim  cur- 
tains and  the  abstract  sets  by  Naguchi  were  on 
the  stage  apron  with  Ms.  Graham,  in  front 
of  the  scrim.  Through  the  scrim,  Whitney's  con- 
ducting could  be  seen  vaguely  by  the  light  from 
the  orchestra's  music  stands,  while  in  front 
Martha  Graham  created  her  own  abstractions. 

Louisville  agreed  that  the  event  was  a  sensa- 
tion; the  audience  stood  for  a  15-minute  ova- 
tion; Schuman  praised  Whitney  and  the  orches- 
tra; Time  and  Newsweek  printed  rave  reviews; 
and  overnight  the  Louisville  Orchestra  had  hit 
the  big-time  in  the  world's  musical  circles.  "It 
was  the  making  of  me,"  Whitney  candidly  points 
out.  "No  one  ever  heard  of  me  before." 

Had  someone  said  something  about  oblivion 
for  the  orchestra  a  day  or  two  before?  All  that 
was  forgotten.  The  whole  production  was  invited 
to  repeat  its  success  in  New  York  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  in  December,  1950.  Even  the  use  of  scrim, 
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necessary  in  Louisville  for  lack  of  an  orchestra 
pit — was  repeated  in  New  York,  and  made  a 
great  hit.  Virgil  Thomson  and  Whitney  shared 
the  podium  for  this  concert,  which  was  made  up 
entirely  of  works  commissioned  by  the  Louisville 
Orchestra.  The  lavish  praises  heaped  on  Whitney 
and  his  musicians  appeared  to  be  placing  the 
orchestra  next  to  the  Derby,  as  part  of  Louis- 
ville's image  in  the  eyes  of  the  outside  world. 

Farnsley  and  Whitney  could  foresee  the  long- 
term  effects  of  the  commissioning  series;  and  the 
orchestra  enjoyed  the  challenge  of  the  new  music 
and  were  rapidly  becoming  well-known  for  their 
sight-reading  ability  and  Whitney's  rehearsal 
techniques.  Only  the  subscribers  were  not  con- 
vinced that  they  should  hear  so  many  modern 
works;  they  felt  that  their  money  was  being  used 
to  promote  music  that  they  did  not  want. 

Farnsley's  solution  was  one  of  overkill.  He 
invited  to  Louisville  the  famous  musicologist  Slo- 
nimsky,  to  conduct  an  all-modern  concert,  with 
works  by  Edgard  Varese,  Charles  Ives,  Arthur 
Honegger,  and  Arnold  Schoenberg — all  chosen 
for  their  shock-potential. 

This  was  simply  more  than  the  general  public 
at  the  concert  could  bear.  One  prominent  citi- 
zen, who  had  had  enough  well  before  intermis- 
sion, emitted  a  loud  "PHOOEY!"  and  marched 
conspicuously  out  of  the  auditorium;  and  the 
scandal  was  launched.  The  newspapers  de- 
nounced musical  director  Whitney,  saying  suc- 
cess had  "gone  to  his  head." 

Unperturbed,  Farnsley  said,  "Good!  We'll 
simply  promise  them  that  from  here  on  in  we 
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will  program  only  one  new  work  per  concert, 
and  the  rest  will  be  standard  repertoire."  The 
compromise  was  accepted  to  some  extent,  but 
with  much  grumbling;  and  the  orchestra  even 
went  so  far  as  to  play  the  new  work  first  on  each 
program,  so  that  objectors  could  stay  out  in  the 
lobby  and  smoke  until  it  was  over,  then  come  in 
for  the  rest  of  the  concert.  ("The  new  works 
were  only  15  minutes  long  or  less,"  Whitney 
points  out.) 

Meanwhile,  the  recording  series  for  commis- 
sioned works  (called  at  first  the  Louisville  Com- 
missioning Series,  and  later  the  First  Edition 
Scries)  was  launched.  Engineers  traveled  to 
Louisville  from  Columbia  Masterworks  labs  in 
Connecticut,  recording  on  tape  and  taking  the 
results  back  to  Bridgeport  with  well-marked  or- 
chestral scores,  for  final  editing  and  transfer  to 
LP  records.  They  were  then  mailed  out  from 
Connecticut  to  individuals  who  had  subscribed 
to  the  series. 

Anyone  hearing  these  early  recordings  is  im- 
mediately   struck    with    their   excellent    quality. 
Whitney  attributes  this  to  the  acoustics  of  the 
hall  ( — it  was  the  same  hall  where  Judith  had 
been  premiered:    a  live,   wooden-floored  room 
intended  as  a  dance-hall  for  soldiers  stationed  at 
Fort  Knox  during  World  War  II),  as  well  as  to 
the  fine  players  in  the  orchestra  and  the  out- 
standing recording  technicians  sent  by  Columbia 
Masterworks,    especially   the   director,   Howard 
Scott.   Obviously,  it  was  also  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  his   own  talent  for  understanding, 
interpreting,  and  rehearsing  the  orchestra  in  the 
new  scores. 
The  U.S.  State  Department  began  regularly 
exporting  all  the  Louisville  recordings  to  Radio 
Free   Europe  and  into   Iron-Curtain  countries. 
When  paired  with  this  fact,  even  the  controversy 
among  the  Louisville  public  took  on  value  for 
the  orchestra,  within  Mayor  Farnsley's  long-term 
plan :  all  the  publicity  was  coming  to  the  atten- 
tion of  wealthy  foundations.  The  mayor  at  this 
point  enlisted  the  help  of  a  young  lawyer  whom 
Whitney  describes  as  "brilliant" — Hudson  Mil- 
ner — who  turned  Farnsley's  dreams  into  a  mon- 
umental grant  proposal  to  be  sent  to  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

The  plan  submitted  was  for  a  52-week 
orchestral  season,  with  a  premiere  and  recording 
of  a  new  work  each  week.  Foundation  authorities 
visited  Louisville  to  investigate  the  advisability 
of  funding;  and  in  1953,  the  results  were  an- 
nounced: cutting  the  proposed  season  to  41 
weeks,  the  foundation  was  underwriting  the 
commissions  and  recordings  for  four  years 
(1954-58),  at  $100,000  per  year.    (Later,   an 
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additional  .$100,000  raised  the  total  grant  to 
one-half  million  dollars).  It  was  the  first  time 
a  major  grant  had  been  made  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  to  a  musical  organization.  Two 
works  per  year  were  to  be  operas,  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Kentucky  Opera  Association, 
Mauritz  Bomhard  conducting.  The  orchestral 
commissions  were  to  be  conducted  by  Whitney; 
and  part  of  the  plan  was  to  offer  an  additional 
competition  to  student  composers,  with  a  finan- 
cial prize  as  well  as  a  taping  of  their  works  if 
chosen,  under  the  baton  of  the  conccrtmaster, 
Sidney  Harth.  The  grant  was  intended  to  insure 
the  immediate  future  of  the  recording  series,  with 
the  understanding  that  it  would  be  self-support- 
ing by  1958. 

Immediately,  Whitney  and  the  board  began 
sending  out  commissions  to  prominent  composers 
— all  to  be  short  in  length  and  written  for  an 
orchestra  of  50  players,  with  optional  piano  or 
harp  ( — but  not  both). 

Of  this  large  series  totalling  over  100  works, 
the  first  was  released  in  June  of  1954.  The  very 
first  new  work  recorded  under  grant  auspices 
was  "Notturno"  by  Ernest  Toch.  As  scores  began 
to  arrive,  work  began  for  their  premiere  per- 
formances on  the  orchestra's  scheduled  concerts, 
and  recordings  followed. 

To  encourage  public  interest,  a  special  series 
of  rehearsal  readings  of  new  works  was  held 
(admission,  25?!),  with  the  composer  often  in 
attendance.  The  interested  observer  could  watch 
a  new  work  come  to  life,  from  its  first  rough 
reading  to  the  finished  premiere  performance. 
Whitney  recalls  that  the  orchestra  loved  the 
whole  process,  even  this  kind  of  pressure  situa- 
tion; and  the  overall  feeling  was  one  of  an 
adventure  continuously  shared  by  musicians  and 
conductor  with  each  new  work  and  its  composer. 
Whitney  is,  he  confesses,  a  "composer's  con- 
ductor"— with  a  strong  sympathy  born  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  composer  himself. 

This  relationship  was  not  lost  on  the  recipients 
of  the  Louisville  commissions,  and  Whitney  has 
received  many  warm  tributes.  Perhaps  they  are 
best  summed  up  in  a  statement  made  by  com- 
poser William  Schuman — whose  Judith  had 
played  such  a  major  role  in  the  story  of  the 
orchestra:  "To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  had 
my  music  played  with  as  much  enthusiasm,  as 
much  true  interest,  as  much  understanding, — in 
fact,  if  you  don't  mind  the  expression,  with  as 
much  true  love  as  by  the  Louisville  Orchestra." 

However  it  may  have  seemed  to  the  public, 
the  decade  that  ended  with  the  end  of  the  big 
grant  in  1958  had  been  the  real  period  of  glory 
for  the  Louisville  Orchestra — the  period  when 
it  was  doing  exactly  what  it  had  set  out  to  do: 
the  commissioning,  premiering,  recording  of  im- 
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An  autographed  copy  of  the  Judith  score  was  pre- 
sented by  the  composer  to  Robert  Whitney  following  the 
ballet's  phenomenal  success  in  Louisville  and  subsequent 
move  to  New  York. 


portant  new  works.  It  was  a  window  on  the 
world  of  composition  of  those  years.  The  impor- 
tance of  it  appears  more  clearly  in  retrospect,  in 
the  realization  that  many  of  the  works  born  of 
the  Louisville  commissions  have  become  a  per- 
manent part  of  orchestral  and  opera  literature. 
Postlude. 

Unfortunately,  the  shutters  closed  on  that 
window  when  there  were  no  more  grant  funds. 
Although  the  recording  series  continued  and  was 
as  excellent  in  quality  as  ever,  the  works  re- 
corded were  no  longer  commissioned  by  the 
orchestra — but  were  first  recordings  of  works 
that  had  been  premiered  elsewhere — many  of 
them  by  the  same  composers  who  had  written 
commissioned  works  for  Louisville  earlier  (Pis- 
ton, Cowell,  Hovhancss,  Carter,  etc. ) .  Thus,  the 
series  was  no  longer  a  documentation  of  develop- 
ing trends  in  composition.  That  function  was 
later  taken  up  by  CRI  (Composers  Recordings, 
Inc.),  New  York — a  grant-subsidized  descendant 
of  the  original  Louisville  idea. 

The  fame  of  the  orchestra  brought  it  more 
moments  of  grandeur  in  the  next  ten  years:  a 
request  from  Shostakovich,  Kabalevsky,  and 
other  Russian  composers  to  give  a  concert  with 
the  Louisville  Orchestra  while  on  tour  in  the 
U.S.;  a  command  performance  at  the  White 
House  during  the  Johnson  administration;  the 
choice  of  this  orchestra  to  premiere  and  record 
a  group  of  new  scores  commissioned  by  Broad- 
cast Music,  Incorporated   (a  licensing  organiza- 
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tion  for  composers).  Alternately,  there  were  the 
familiar  periods  of  protest  from  citizens,  many 
of  whom  loved  their  orchestra's  successes  but 
were  not  given  to  day-to-day  loyalty  and  sup- 
port. At  Whitney's  retirement  in  1967,  however, 
a  sold-out  house  gave  him  several  standing  ova- 
tions during  his  final  concert  and  he  was  pre- 
sented with  gifts  of  appreciation  from  Kentucky's 
governor  and  from  the  distinguished  guest  cellist, 
Rostropovich.  With  typical  wry  humor,  he  raised 
his  hand  to  hush  the  applause,  said  "Thank  you; 
I  wish  we  could  do  this  more  often!" — and 
walked  offstage. 

Another  story  for  another  time  belongs  to  the 
years  from  1967  to  the  present,  and  to  the  suc- 
ceeding conductor,  Jorge  Mester,  a  brilliant 
musician  born  in  Mexico  of  Hungarian  parents. 
The  recording  series  continues,  though  periodi- 
cally threatened  with  extinction  because  it  is  not 
able  to  support  itself  financially.  Few,  if  any, 
new  works  are  included,  but  it  continues  to  fur- 


nish releases  of  works  that  have  not  been  previ- 
ously recorded. 

As  for  Robert  Whitney,  he  is  consultant  for 
the  University  of  Louisville  radio-television  sta- 
tion and  is  in  the  process  of  taping  his  story  of 
30  years  of  the  orchestra's  history.  Ex-mayor 
Farnsley  is  retired  but — as  Whitney  describes 
him — still  active  and  full  of  ideas  and  imagina- 
tion, his  energies  taken  up  now  with  his  plans 
for  making  Louisville  into  an  international  tour- 
ist attraction.  ( "You'd  have  to  say  he's  bullish 
about  Louisville,"  says  Whitney.)  The  lawyer 
who  wrote  the  grant  proposal  in  1953,  Hudson 
Milner,  is  now  president  of  the  Louisville  Gas 
and  Electric  Company. 

And  the  orchestra  that  these  men  raised  to 
unprecedented  heights  with  their  dreams  and 
their  hard  work  remains  a  major  force  in  the 
life  of  the  city,  as  well  as  a  highly  respected 
entity  in  the  world  of  music. 


A  Representative  Sampling  of  the 
Louisville  Orchestra  Commissions 

Ben-Haim,  P.    "To  the  Chief  Musician" — Metamorphoses  for  Orchestra,  1958. 

Bliss,  Sir  Arthur.    Polyphony  for  Orchestra,  1955-56. 

Carter,  Elliott.    Variations  for  Orchestra,  1954-55. 

Castelnuovo-Tedesco,  M.   Overture  to  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  1953. 

Copland,  Aaron.    Orchestral  Variations,  1957. 

Cowell,  Henry.   Eleventh  Symphony:  Seven  Rituals  of  Music,  1953. 

Creston,  Paul.    Invocation  and  Dance,  op.  58. 

Dallapiccola,  L.    Variazioni  per  Orchestra,  1954. 

Egge,  Klaus.    Symphony  no.  3:  A  Louisville  Symphony,  1957. 

Epstein,  David.    Movement  for  Orchestra,  1953. 

Fine,  Irving.    Serious  Song,  A  Lament  for  String  Orchestra,  1955. 

Glanville-Hicks,  Peggy.    The  Transposed  Heads  (opera),  1953. 

Harris,  Roy.    Kentucky  Spring,  1948. 

Harrison,  Lou.   Four  Strict  Songs,  1955. 

Ibert,  Jacques.    Louisville  Concerto,  1954. 

Jolivet,  A.    Suite  transoceane,  1955. 

Kay,  Ulysses.    Serenade  for  Orchestra,  1954. 

Lees,  Benjamin.    Symphony  no.  2,  1958. 

Luening,  Otto  and  Vladimir  Ussachevsky.   Rhapsodic  Variations,  1954. 

Malipiero,  G.  F.  Fantasie  di  Ogni  Giorno,  1953. 

Milhaud,  D.   Kentuckiana,  1948. 

Moncayo,  Jose  Pablo.    Cumbres,  1953. 

Persichetti,  V.   Serenade  no.  5,  for  Orchestra,  1950. 

Piston,  Walter.   Serenata,  1956. 

Porter,  Quincy.   Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  and  Orchestra,  1950. 

Read,  Gardner.    Toccata  Giocosa,  op.  94,  1953. 

Schuman,  William.   Judith,  1949. 

Sessions,  Roger.   Idyll  of  Theocritus  (Idyll  II,  "The  Sorceress"),  1954. 

Surinach,  Carlos.   Sinfonietta  Flamenca,  1953. 

Tcherepnin,  A.  Suite  for  Orchestra,  op.  87,  (premiered  1954). 

Tech,  Ernst.    Notturno,  1953. 

Villa-Lobos,  H.    Dawn  in  a  Tropical  Forest,   1953. 

Wen-Chung,  Chou.  And  the  Fallen  Petals,  1954. 

(This  partial  listing  indicates  dates  of  composition,  unless  otherwise  noted. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  autograph  scores  of  these  works  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Archives  of  the  University  of  Louisville,  Belknap  Campus.) 


Lucile  Jennings,  part-time  as- 
sistant professor  of  harp  at  Ohio 
University,  holds  the  degrees  of 
bachelor  of  music,  bachelor  of 
arts,  and  master  of  arts.  She 
was  a  Fulbright  student  of  harp 
for  two  academic  years  in 
France,  and  earned  her  MA  in 
French  at  Ohio  University  in 
1969.  She  has  been  first  harpist 
of  orchestras  in  El  Paso,  Jack- 
sonville, and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  is  currently  sec- 
ond vice  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  Research  Commit- 
tee for  the  American  Harp 
Society.  She  is  married  to  Ohio 
University  professor  of  piano 
Eugene  Jennings.  The  work  for 
this  article  was  a  by-product  of 
research  undertaken  in  the  his- 
tory of  scoring  for  the  harp, 
sponsored  by  a  grant  from  the 
Ohio  University  Research 
Council.  The  information  is 
based  on  interviews  with  Dr. 
Whitney.  r%) 


World 
Qames 

for  the 

Deaf 

by  Ed  Christman 


On  Sunday,  July  17,  1977  the  13th  quadrennial  World  Games 
for  the  Deaf  began  in  the  earthquake-scarred  city  of  Bucharest, 
the  capital  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  International  Committee  of  Silent  Sports  (CISS) 
1,219  deaf  athletes,  representing  33  countries,  competed.  The 
American  delegation  represented  the  largest  contingent, 
with  90  male  and  45  female  athletes  and  34  coaches  and  team 
administrators.  Host  Romania  had  the  second  largest  team  with 
1 20  athletes.  Ohio  University  was  well-represented  with  four 
graduates  as  members  of  the  official  U.S.  staff.  Ken  Wolfert  ('65) 
and  Ed  Christman  ('69)  served  as  athletic  trainers,  Melanie 
Sarakatsannia  McNulty  ('72)  as  assistant  women's  track  coach, 
and  Howard  Gorrell  ('68)  as  special  assistant  to  the  USA-WGD 
committee.  The  Ohio  University  graduates  represented  the 
second  largest  contingent  from  one  university.  Gallaudet  College, 
the  only  liberal  arts  college  for  the  deaf  in  the  world,  was 
represented  with  the  most  athletes  and  coaches. 

The  United  States  contingent,  guided  by  the  American 
Association  of  Athletics  for  the  Deaf  (AAAD),  participated  in 
six  sports.  Men  and  women  competed  in  track  and  field,  swimming, 
volleyball,  and  tennis.  Men  also  competed  in  basketball, 
wrestling,  and  cycling. 

The  International  Olympic  Committee  granted  official 
recognition  to  the  CISS  in  1951.  The  "Deaf  Olympics,"  as  they 
are  often  called,  are  held  every  four  years  since  1924  and  the 
competition  goes  on  over  10  days.  The  games  bring  together 
top  deaf  amateurs  in  a  dozen  team  and  individual  sports  disciplines 
and  competition  among  the  deaf  athletes  was  every  bit  as  fierce 
as  at  the  Olympics.  For  these  games  19  other  European  countries 
entered  teams.  India,  Iran,  Israel,  Japan,  and  Turkey  were  Asian 
entrants,  and  Australia  had  a  small  squad.  Argentina,  Colombia, 
Canada,  Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  New  Zealand  rounded  out 
the  field. 

Preparations  for  the  1977  World  Games  began  as  soon  as 
the  games  ended  in  1973  in  Malmo,  Sweden.  Art  Kruger,  known 
as  the  father  of  the  AAAD,  and  chairman  of  the  AAAD-WGD 
Committee,  spearheaded  a  drive  to  raise  $2,500  for  each 
participating  athlete  to  finance  the  seven  weeks  away  from  home. 
Kruger,  a  tireless  and  dedicated  worker  for  the  AAAD,  provided 
inspiration  and  leadership  to  the  entire  staff  and  team  throughout 
the  training  period  and  Olympics.  From  his  home  in  Staunton, 
Virginia,  Kruger  worked  endlessly  to  stimulate  community  groups, 
private  groups  and  citizens,  and  service  organizations  to  contribute 
finances  to  an  eligible  athlete  in  their  respective  areas  in  the  U.S. 

The  athletes  were  selected  almost  a  year  prior  to  the  games  at 
various  tryout  tournaments  or  meets.  Competition  took  place  in 
St.  Augustine,  Florida,  for  tennis;  Tucson,  Arizona,  for  wrestling; 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  track  and  field;  Southfield,  Michigan, 
for  swimming;  and  Dallas,  Texas,  for  volleyball.  It  was  necessary 
to  choose  the  teams  in  this  manner  to  allow  each  selected  athlete 
enough  time  to  raise  the  $2,500  for  the  trip.  Unlike  the  hearing 
Olympics,  the  U.S.  deaf  team  members  receive  no  financial  aid 
from  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee,  or  any  governmental  agency.  Even  to  qualify,  the 
athletes  must  pay  their  expenses  to  the  particular  tryout  site. 

On  Monday,  June  20,  1977  the  team  members  from  all  over  the 
U.S.  gathered  for  a  three-week  training  camp  in  Morganton, 
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The  American  male  runners  set  a  new  Games  and 
world  record  in  the  400  meter  relay  with  a  time  of 
41.1  seconds. 


North  Carolina  at  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf 
(NCSD) .  During  these  three  weeks  all  teams  trained  for  their 
upcoming  international  competition.  Some  of  the  athletes  had 
met  at  the  previous  World  Games  in  1973  and  renewed  friendships. 
For  most  competitors  and  staff  it  was  a  time  of  hard  work,  new 
friendships,  and  first-time  experiences.  The  three-week  training 
camp  served  as  an  outstanding  learning  experience  for  all  four 
Ohio  University  alumni,  and  every  now  and  then  there  was  time  to 
mention  familiar  places  and  happenings  around  Athens,  Ohio. 

Ed  Christman  and  Ken  Wolfert  spent  many  hours  together 
working  in  one  of  the  busiest  spots  on  the  NCSD  campus — the 
training  room.  Bonnie  Gibson,  a  certified  athletic  trainer  from 
Tucson,  Arizona,  completed  the  staff  which  was  responsible  for  the 
activity  in  and  around  the  training  room.  Leading  the  sports 
medical  team  was  Dr.  Buck  Derrick,  director  of  student  health 
services  at  Appalachian  State  University  in  Boone,  North  Carolina, 
and  who  was  ultimately  the  most-demanded  and  hardest-worked 
individual  of  anyone  with  the  entire  delegation.  Dr.  Derrick  spent 
the  majority  of  his  time  examining  and  treating  athletes  from 
the  main  athlete  dormitory  while  Christman,  Wolfert,  and  Gibson 
worked  from  a  facility  created  from  the  NCSD  training  room 
and  an  adjacent  locker  room. 

In  preparation  for  the  entire  trip  the  sports  medicine  staff  was 
responsible  for  acquiring  supplies  from  any  company  or  organization 
willing  to  donate  products  to  the  WGD  team.  The  majority  of 
this  advance  letter-writing  and  contact  was  done  by  Ken  Wolfert 
and  ultimately  enlisted  the  help  of  other  Ohio  University  graduates. 
By  the  time  supplies  were  needed  Ken  had  arranged  for  enough 
materials  to  aid  the  athletes  with  a  first-class  program.  With  the  help 
of  Sandy  Elsass  ('69)  and  former  University  president  Vernon 
Alden,  the  Bike-Kendall  Co.  of  Connecticut  donated  over  half  the 
needed  supplies.  This  was  an  enormous  job  and  outstanding 
accomplishment  for  Ken  Wolfert  and  staff.  The  response  by 
almost  every  organization  was  gracious  and  well-appreciated. 

Ken  and  Ed  were  kept  busy  during  the  next  three  weeks  caring 
for  the  needs  of  athletes  who  weren't  normally  accustomed  to  the 
help  of  certified  athletic  trainers.  Working  to  keep  ten  teams,  or  135 
athletes  going,  is  quite  a  chore,  especially  when  many  of  the 
athletes  were  being  worked  into  shape  harder  than  ever  before  and 
sharpening  their  techniques  to  improve  their  performances.  Both 
Wolfert  and  Christman  agreed  that  the  athletes'  physical  and 
mental  adjustment  to  the  fine  coaching  they  were  receiving  was 
quite  a  new  experience  for  both  coach  and  athlete.  Some  athletes 
responded  with  better  performances  while  others  needed  some 
time  to  get  into  the  proper  physical  and  mental  shape  to  accept  the 
work  they  were  doing.  This  is  not  unlike  any  other  competitive 
situation  and  the  outstanding  results  in  Bucharest  attest  to  the  hard 
work  and  dedication  at  the  training  camp. 

Overall,  both  Christman  and  Wolfert  agreed  that  working  with 
the  deaf  athletes  was  not  much  different  than  working  with  any 
other  dedicated,  skilled  athlete.  Although  the  training  room  was 
unquestionably  quieter  than  their  university  working  areas,  it 
certainly  seemed  to  stay  as  busy.  Fortunately,  with  three  certified 
athletic  trainers  working  together,  the  long  day  of  7  a.m.  to 
9  p.m.  was  scheduled  so  all  athletes  received  the  care  they 
needed  and  the  general  program  went  very  smoothly.  In  every 
way  possible  Christman  and  Wolfert  made  the  athletes'  visits  to  the 
training  room  a  learning  experience  so  that  they  would  leave  with 
the  proper  way  of  injury  prevention,  care,  and  treatment.  Since  the 


hearing-impaired  athletes  normally  did  not  have  the  use  of  an 
athletic  trainer,  one  aspect  of  the  work  that  Christman  and  Wolfert 
wanted  to  emphasize  was  that  of  education  of  proper  sports 
medicine  methods.  Overall,  both  trainers  felt  that  much  was 
accomplished  in  this  way  for  both  athletes  and  coaches.  As  in  all 
learning  experiences,  education  works  both  ways,  and  Christman 
and  Wolfert  learned  a  great  deal  there  too,  not  ever  having  worked 
with  athletes  preparing  for  this  type  of  international  competition. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  questions  asked  of  the  trainers  of  their 
experience  was  "Was  there  any  problem  with  communication?". 
For  the  most  part  there  was  no  communication  problem.  Although 
none  of  the  trainers  became  expert  in  such  a  short  time  in  sign 
language,  all  three  acquired  enough  sign  to  communicate 
adequately  with  most  of  the  athletes.  Every  athlete  was  excited 
to  teach  each  trainer  new  signs  and  watch  the  progress  from  a 
confused  sign  giver  to  a  proud,  more  accomplished  one !  If  a 
problem  did  arise,  there  was  always  another  athlete  or  coach  nearby 
who  would  interpret  for  the  trainers.  All  trainers  appreciated  the 
patience  of  everyone  involved  with  their  sign  language.  It  is  most 
interesting  to  note  that  since  deafness  varies  in  degrees,  some  of  the 
athletes  were  able  to  use  hearing  aids.  Thus  several  were  able  to 
hear  a  conversation,  although  most  used  lip-reading  and  sign  in  their 
conversations.  Some  athletes  were  also  able  to  speak,  and  very  well. 
The  idea  that  the  hearing-impaired  cannot  speak  is  a  misconception, 
although  their  ability  to  talk  is  related  much  to  the  age  at  which 
they  became  deaf. 

Although  three  interpreters  did  accompany  the  team,  many  of 
the  coaches  were  extremely  proficient  in  sign  language.  One  of 
the  best  was  Melanie  McNulty,  assistant  women's  track  coach.  This 
was  Melanie's  first  trip  to  the  WGD  with  the  AAAD  but  she  was 
no  stranger  to  working  with  the  deaf.  She  has  taught  and  coached 
at  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Deaf  since  1972.  Four  of  Melanie's 
own  athletes  made  the  team  and  participated  in  the  WGD. 
McNulty  was  very  well  liked  by  the  girls  on  the  team  and  all  took 
pride  in  their  accomplishments  in  Bucharest  as  they  competed  with 
some  outstanding  foreign  women.  Melanie  won  great  respect  from 
many  of  the  coaches  at  the  WGD  when  she  lodged  a  protest  against 
the  Russians  and  won !  This  is  very  rarely  successful  but  Melanie 
knew  her  runner  was  interfered  with  and  fought  to  get  her  girl 
her  rightful  place  in  the  finish.  Although  Melanie  was  expecting 
her  first  child,  she  was  constantly  on  the  go  and  enjoying  every 
minute  of  the  training  camp  and  overall  trip.  She  often  stopped  by 
to  visit  with  Ken  and  Ed  and  help  them  with  sign,  discussing  injured 
athletes,  or  just  happily  sharing  the  new  experience. 

After  this  hard  three-week  training  period,  the  entire  team 
boarded  the  plane  at  Charlotte,  NC.  Ken  was  joined  by  his  wife, 
Pat  Donaldson,  another  1969  Ohio  University  alumna.  It  was  a 
time  of  relief  as  well  as  anticipated  excitement.  The  next  stop, 
after  an  1 1-hour  flight,  was  Bucharest  and  the  team  was  now 
united  with  the  common  goal  of  Olympic  gold  and  pride  of 
representing  the  U.S.A.  During  the  next  few  days  the  U.S.  team 
practiced  and  adjusted  to  the  time  and  ways  of  Bucharest. 

On  a  bright,  sunny  Sunday  morning,  July  1 7,  the  Opening 
Ceremony  of  the  games  was  held  at  Dinamo  Stadium.  Some  25,000 
persons  watched  the  parade  of  34  member  nations.  This  was  the 
largest  crowd  ever  to  witness  an  opening  ceremony.  When  the  young 
American  athletes  entered  the  stadium  area,  led  by  flag  bearer 
Gwen  Rocque,  a  tennis  player  from  New  Rochelle,  NY,  they  were 
warmly  received  by  the  Romanian  crowd.  The  crowd  saved  its 


Melanie  Sarakatsannia  McNulty  ('72)  coached  the 
U.S.  women's  track  team  to  a  record-setting  win  of  the 
1,600  meter  relay  with  a  time  of  3:59:0. 
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Art  Kruger,  chairman  of  AAAD-WGD  received 
flowers  from  a  Romanian  in  national  costume  during  the 
opening  ceremonies  of  the  World  Games  for  the  Deaf. 


biggest  cheers,  understandably,  for  its  host  Romanian  team,  which 
came  into  the  arena  last. 

The  program  featured  welcoming  speeches,  the  Romanian 
army  band  and  the  release  of  balloons  by  400  school  children. 
There  was  also  a  folk  dance  by  a  troupe  of  400  young  men  and 
women  dressed  in  native  costume,  including  the  gypsy  attire  that  is 
part  of  the  Romanian  culture. 

The  1977  games  ended  on  Tuesday,  July  26th,  with  a  colorful 
closing  ceremony  before  a  record  crowd  of  35,000  at  Republicii 
Stadium.  This  marked  the  end  of  the  most  successful  games  ever 
for  the  United  States.  The  Americans  claimed  103  medals — 
38  gold,  35  silver,  and  30  bronze — for  the  highest  total  by  any 
country  since  the  games  began  in  1924 !  In  1969,  at  Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia,  Russia  had  won  98  medals  for  the  previous  high. 

The  Russians,  who  were  first  beaten  by  the  Americans  at  the 
1973  Malmo  games,  had  to  settle  for  second  place  again  with 
26  gold  medals,  15  silver,  and  21  bronze.  Howie  Gorrell  commented, 
"From  my  experience,  our  WGD  Committee  have  done  well  with 
our  own  people  but  all  we  need  is  to  gain  national  exposure  so  the 
general  public  would  get  to  know  that  there  is  an  international 
sports  event  for  the  deaf."  In  reference  to  future  World  Games 
for  the  Deaf,  Howie  added,  "In  both  1973  and  1977  gymnastics 
was  excluded  from  the  games  because  of  lack  of  competition  due 
to  the  CISS  rule  that  at  least  five  countries  should  enter.  But  I 
hope  to  see  the  gymnastics  come  back  for  the  next  games." 

The  American  team's  greatest  collection  of  gold  medals  came 
in  the  swimming  events  where  they  won  23  of  26  titles  and  a 
record  total  of  43  medals.  Twenty  of  the  titles  were  won  by  two 
American  teenagers  who  are  candidates  for  the  1980  Olympics  in 
Moscow,  Jeffery  Float,  17,  of  Sacramento,  CA,  and  Laura  Barber, 
14,  of  Allison  Park,  PA.  Each  won  eight  individual  races  and 
swam  two  relays  in  a  record-setting  spree  at  Dinamo  outdoor  pool. 

The  U.S.A.  basketball  team  won  the  gold  medal  by  whipping 
six  opponents  and  maintaining  America's  undefeated  record 
dating  back  to  1957  when  the  sport  was  added  to  the 
Deaf  Games  agenda. 

The  U.S.  participated  in  only  six  sports,  but  American  athletes 
won  unofficial  team  titles  in  track,  swimming,  basketball,  and 
tennis,  while  Russia  was  the  big  winner  in  men's  and  women's 
volleyball  and  Greco-Roman  wrestling.  The  Italians  were  strong 
in  cycling  and  tennis,  although  the  United  States  won  more  medals 
in  tennis  than  Italy.  Iran  dominated  free-style  wrestling,  and 
Yugoslavia  repeated  in  field  handball.  Romania  was  tops  in 
soccer,  while  Hungary  was  best  in  waterpolo.  Japan  won  all  five 
events  in  table  tennis,  and  Sweden  claimed  the  shooting  title  in 
close  competition. 

The  only  sport  in  which  Americans  entered  but  failed  to  win 
a  medal  was  men's  volleyball.  The  United  States  went  up  against 
the  European  and  Asian  teams  that  have  had  years  of  experience 
playing  the  sport  together,  while  the  American  team  had  practiced 
together  for  only  three  weeks. 

A  total  of  38  global  records  were  broken  at  the  games,  13  in 
track  and  field  and  25  in  swimming.  The  United  States  was  the 
big  record  breaker — six  in  track  and  22  in  swimming.  Russia  set 
only  four  world  marks  in  track  and  one  in  women's  swimming. 
Germany  rewrote  two  world  records  in  women's  track,  while 
Canada  bettered  two  global  standards  in  women's  swimming. 
Bulgaria  eclipsed  the  world  standard  in  men's  high  jump.  The 
Americans  also  broke  a  total  of  37  U.S.A.  marks — 14  in  track  and 
23  in  swimming. 


Throughout  the  games,  the  athletes  continued  the  Olympic 
tradition  of  exchanging  gifts,  and  the  closing  ceremony  was  the 
climax  of  the  exchanges.  U.S.A.  flag  pins  or  other  mementos 
were  frequently  exchanged  for  foreign  flags,  patches,  caps,  sweaters, 
tee  shirts,  or  even  entire  warmup  and  parade  outfits. 

The  U.S.A.  contingent  attended  a  banquet  at  a  resort  about 
30  miles  from  Bucharest  following  the  closing  ceremony.  On 
Wednesday,  July  27,  the  American  team  departed  for  a  week's 
tour  of  Spain  and  Morocco  and  returned  to  the  United  States  on 
August  4.  About  the  tour,  Howie  said,  "Unlike  the  hearing 
Olympics,  our  WGD  team  receive  a  reward — touring  Europe — 
after  having  patience  in  practicing  and  competing  for  a  year  prior  to 
this  event.  I  believe  this  1977  tour  was  more  educational  than  my 
previous  two  tours.  It  was  a  rich  experience  for  the  first-time  deaf 
Olympians  to  see  three  different  worlds — communistic  Romania, 
democratic  Spain,  and  third-world  Morocco." 

The  entire  seven-week  trip  was  an  overwhelming  experience  for 
me.  Not  only  was  I  honored  to  be  selected  to  work  with  the 
WGD  team,  but  I  also  was  extremely  proud  to  accompany  a  team 
representing  the  United  States  in  international  competition. 

The  athletes  were  not  unlike  many  I  have  worked  with  in  the 
past,  although  they  participate  without  the  roar  of  a  crowd, 
encouraging  yells  from  teammates,  or  instructions  from  coaches 
unless  aided.  This  type  of  outside  stimulation  obviously  can  affect 
performance,  yet  these  athletes  have  done  and  will  continue  to  do 
outstanding  performances  given  proper  training,  facilities,  coaching, 
and  competition.  They  may  not  be  able  to  hear,  but  they  can 
perform  the  same  physical  skills  and  control  their  bodies  and 
abilities  like  anyone  else. 

The  general  public  may  feel  that  because  of  the  deaf  athletes' 
hearing  impairment,  they  are  also  physically  handicapped.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth  as  evidenced  by  the  performances 
and  caliber  of  athletes  competing  in  the  games.  In  fact,  perhaps  the 
only  reason  that  some  of  these  athletes  are  not  at  the  top  of  their 
sports  in  international  competition  is  that  they  may  have  been 
separated  from  other  children  in  physical  education  classes,  sports 
clinics,  and  the  like  throughout  their  careers.  There  is  also  the 
unfortunate  fact  that  the  facilities  and  coaching  provided  for  many 
of  the  hearing-impaired  athletes  in  previous  situations  have  been 
less  than  the  best. 

There  are  some  implications  to  stimulate  more  and  better 
athletic  activity  for  the  deaf.  Since  most  of  the  athletes  on  the 
WGD  team  were  from  residential  schools  for  the  deaf,  there  may 
be  many  hearing-impaired  students  in  day  schools  or  special 
classes  in  hearing  schools  who  could  have  qualified  for  these  games. 
Physical  educators  and  coaches  in  these  schools  should  encourage 
their  hearing-impaired  students  to  take  part  on  their  athletic 
programs  and  make  them  aware  of  the  WGD.  They  should  also 
make  them  aware  of  Galludet  College,  National  Technical  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  the  California  State  University 
at  Northridge.  Deaf  students  pursue  studies  at  these  schools  and 
participate  in  an  intercollegiate  sports  program  as  well.  In  another 
university  the  athlete  may  never  get  the  opportunity  to  wear  the 
school's  colors. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  work  with  the  AAAD  and  all  of  the 
hard-working  and  dedicated  people  involved.  It  is  very  unfortunate 
that  these  skilled  athletes,  the  best  deaf  athletes  in  the  U.S.,  have 
to  pay  their  own  expenses  to  participate  in  such  a  trip.  The 
AAAD  does  an  outstanding  job  in  helping  to  raise  the  money. 


The  United  States  Tennis  team  was  managed  by  Ohio 
University  alumnus  Howard  Gorrell  ('68),  seated  on 
the  left. 
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The  sum  needed  to  go,  $2,500,  excluded  some  athletes  that  may 
have  even  been  better  than  those  at  the  training  camp.  By  receiving 
some  form  of  help  from  the  AAU,  the  USOC,  or  federal  aid, 
perhaps  more  athletes  would  be  able  to  participate  in  the  try-out 
competition  and  therefore  qualify  for  the  team. 

Among  the  hard-working  and  dedicated  AAAD  members  was 
Ohio  University  graduate  Howie  Gorrell.  Howie  served  as  a 
special  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the  WGD  committee  and  was 
especially  helpful  to  Ken,  Melanie,  and  me.  This  former  two-time 
deaf  Olympian  has  not  changed  a  bit  as  he  is  as  ever  hard-charging 
and  always  working  to  better  the  AAAD  program.  During  the 
games  Howie  aided  the  tennis  team  as  a  team  manager.  The  team 
finished  with  more  medals  than  ever  before.  At  the  end  of  the 
tour,  Howie  commented,  "I  am  so  pleased  that  Ed,  Ken,  and 
Melanie  got  along  with  our  deaf  members  so  well.  I  strongly  believe 
that  they  gained  more  understanding  toward  the  deaf  by  being 
in  a  silent  world  for  a  while.  Meanwhile,  I  appreciate  them  for 
their  generous  help  for  making  another  success  in  the  games. 
I  hope  they  will  tell  the  general  public  about  the  positive  attitudes 
toward  the  hearing-impaired." 

From  the  short-term  experience  I've  had,  I  feel  the  greatest  need 
of  the  AAAD,  and  hearing-impaired  in  general,  is  for  more  positive 
public  exposure,  publicity,  and  encouragement  by  the  hearing 
world.  Although  a  professional  sports  journalist  accompanied  the 
1977  WGD  team  for  the  first  time  ever,  and  did  an  outstanding 
job  of  releasing  the  accomplishments  of  the  individuals  and  teams, 
the  major  news  media  still  failed  to  report  their  accomplishments 
in  the  manner  deserved  of  Americans  excelling  in  international 
competition.  Other  games  this  past  year  were  covered  in  far  more 
detail,  yet  were  not  nearly  of  the  proportions  of  the  WGD.  This 
point  was  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  President's  Commission  on 
Olympic  Sports  most  recently.  In  its  613  pages  on  the  state  of 
amateur  athletics  in  the  U.S.A.,  the  report  criticized  the  negative 
thinking  toward  America's  handicapped.  Events  such  as  the  Deaf 
Olympics  "are  categorized  as  the  therapeutic,  or  as  rehabilitation 
programs,"  the  commission  noted  "rather  than  what  they  really 
are — competitions  consisting  of  gifted  well-trained  athletes."  This 
point  was  also  echoed  by  Bob  Getchall,  wrestling  coach  of  the 
1973  and  1977  WGD  team  and  director  of  athletics  at  Hofstra 
University,  "these  athletes  are  of  sound  mind  and  sound  body 
but  their  handicap  is  a  silent  one  in  that  they  are  deaf  and  live  in  a 
silent  world.  The  complexity  of  the  games  in  Malmo,  Sweden, 
in  1973  and  Bucharest,  Romania,  in  1977  was  the  same  as  I 
witnessed  in  Montreal."  A  key  to  creating  a  more  positive  attitude 
is  more  public  recognition  to  the  deserving  young  men  and  women 
deaf  athletes  and  the  AAAD. 

A  great  step  forward  is  a  bill  now  being  worked  on  by  the  Senate 
Committee  of  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation.  This 
bill,  S-2036,  entitled  the  Amateur  Sports  Art  of  1977  to  reorganize 
the  United  States  Olympic  Committee,  has  one  section  that 
reads,  ".  .  .  .  to  encourage  and  provide  to  amateur  sports  programs 
and  competition  for  the  handicapped  persons."  This  bill  could 
end  many  of  the  struggles  of  the  hearing-impaired  with  major 
sports  organizations. 

The  entire  seven-week  experience  was  filled  with  hard  work,  new 
relationships,  and  a  greater  understanding  of  people  in  general  and 
deaf  athletes  in  particular.  Now  remaining  arc  memories  of  a 
united  effort  for  individual  and  team  success,  as  well  as  the 
pride  of  representing  the  United  States. 


Ed  Christman,  head  ath- 
letic trainer  at  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  Williams- 
burg, Virginia,  graduated  from 
Ohio  University  in  1969  with 
a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
physical  education.  Following 
graduation  he  worked  as  assis- 
tant trainer  at  Miami  Univer- 
sity in  Ohio  while  completing 
a  master's  degree  in  education 
there. 

Christman  is  a  certified  ath- 
letic trainer  with  the  National 
Athletic  Trainers  Association, 
and  has  served  on  the  commit- 
tee for  ATHLETIC  TRAIN- 
ING, The  Journal  of  the  Na- 
tional Athletic  Trainers  Asso- 
ciation. He  is  married  and  has 
one  son. 


The  following  comments  are  from  Melanie  McNulty  and 
Ken  Wolfert,  two  of  the  Ohio  University  alumni  who  were 
with  Cristman  in  Romania. 

"I  am  more  tuned  in  to  the  problems  of  the  deaf  now  where  I 
had  not  thought  about  them  before.  Deaf  people  are  not  really 
handicapped  but  are  normally  healthy  people  who  have  been 
prevented  from  having  the  opportunities  hearing  people  have.  Some 
of  these  deaf  athletes  are  definitely  of  Olympic  caliber  and  could 
have  a  chance  if  they  had  the  advantages  of  better  training  facilities 
and  coaches  at  all  levels  that  hearing  children  get. 

My  work  as  a  trainer  in  Romania  was  the  same  as  it  is  with 
the  Miami  football  and  basketball  teams  except  the  training  room 
was  so  quiet  because  the  athletes  were  communicating  by  sign 
language.  The  same  quiet  struck  me  at  the  basketball  games, 
particularly  at  half  time  when  the  players  were  gathered  around 
the  coach  while  he  talked  with  his  hands. 

Very  few  modifications  in  rules  or  procedures  were  made  because 
of  the  deafness  of  the  athletes  and  those  were  minor.  Flags  at  the 
starting  lines  were  used  in  addition  to  guns,  and  penalty  flags  were 
thrown  instead  of  verbal  commands."    Ken  Wolfert 

"I  received  a  note  from  Ed  Christman  asking  me  to  send  you  my 
comments  about  the  World  Games  for  the  Deaf  this  past  summer. 

I  had  been  teaching  at  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Deaf  for 
four  and  one  half  years,  so  I  was  able  to  communicate  with  the 
athletes  and  coaches  from  the  start.  I  really  got  a  kick  out  of 
watching  Ed  and  Ken  (Wolfert)  trying  to  find  out  where  the 
athletes  hurt  in  order  to  treat  them.  It  was  super  getting  to  know 
those  two.  We  were  together  all  summer  and  enjoyed  snaring  our 
experiences  at  Ohio  University. 

I  guess  the  most  exciting  thing  that  happened  to  me  as  a  coach 
was  winning  a  protest  I  submitted  against  a  Russian  runner.  My 
girl,  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  in  first  place  in  the  1500 
meter  run.  On  the  last  turn  the  Russian  girl  passed  my  runner. 
However,  when  the  Russian  cut  back  to  the  inside,  she  bumped 
my  girl  and  even  spiked  her  leg  as  she  did.  Well,  after  the  race 
I  ran  down  on  the  track  and  tried  to  ask  the  officials  why  they 
didn't  call  the  foul.  It  was  kind  of  funny  because  I  was  yelling  in 
English  and  they  were  speaking  Romanian.  Somehow  I  figured  out 
that  the  head  official  wanted  me  to  file  a  protest.  This  cost  $10. 
If  you  won  the  protest  you  got  the  money  back;  if  not,  you  lost  the 
money.  I  put  up  my  own  $10,  found  someone  who  could  translate 
for  me,  and  spoke  to  the  officials.  Finally,  after  a  short  time  (seemed 
like  hours)  the  decision  was  made.  The  Russian  was  disqualified 
and  my  runner  won  the  gold  !  The  funny  thing  about  all  this  is 
that  before  I  ran  down  onto  the  track  after  the  race,  I  gave 
Howie  Gorrell  my  movie  camera,  and  he  filmed  the  whole  ordeal. 
It's  so  funny  to  watch  myself,  six  months  pregnant,  hopping  over 
a  small  fence  around  the  track,  then  trying  to  talk  to  the  officials. 
I'm  pointing  to  where  the  foul  occurred,  they're  pointing  to  the 
press  box  wanting  me  to  file  a  protest.  It's  great  to  look  back  on 
now,  but  at  the  time  I  was  fuming ! 

During  the  week  of  travel  following  the  games  I  was  with  Ken 
Wolfert  and  his  wife  and  we  had  a  number  of  fun  and  interesting 
adventures.  In  Casablanca  we  saw  a  teenage  Moroccan  boy  wearing 
an  Ohio  University  T-shirt.  We  took  some  pictures  of  him  just  to 
prove  it  happened.  We  tried  to  find  out  where  he  got  the  shirt, 
but  he  didn't  understand  us. 

All  in  all  I  enjoyed  the  trip  and  especially  enjoyed  getting  to 
know  all  the  athletes,  coaches,  and  officials.  I'd  never  have  believed 
that  I'd  have  the  opportunity  to  make  a  trip  like  that  when  I  was  in 
school."    Melanie  McNulty  r^> 
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